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LITERATURE. 


Through the Dark Continent, or the Sources 
of the Nile, arownd the Great Lakes of 
Equatorial Africa, and Down the Living- 
stone River to the Atlantic Ocean. By 
Henry M. Stanley. In Two Volumes. 
(London: Sampson Low & Co., 1878.) 


At this time last year Mr. Stanley was still 
running the gauntlet of the unknown rapids 
and savage tribes of the great river Congo, 
and scarcely five months have elapsed since 
he set foot again in England, yet here, in 
testimony to his extraordinary working 
powers, we have before us, in two broad- 
backed volumes, the narrative of his latest 
three years of African travel; three years in 
which he has added more to our knowledge 
of the continent than has been accomplished 
by the united efforts of many explorers in 
any similar period since Burton and Living- 
stone began the advance on the great Lake 
Region. 

Most of us are familiar, through Mr. 
Stanley’s letters, with the general outline of 
his march across Africa, and with the three 
great problems of its geography which he 
set out to solve—the question of the doubted 
unity of the Victoria Nyanza, the problem 
of the outlet of Tanganika, and that of the 
destination of the great river Lualaba dis- 
covered by Livingstone in the heart of the 
continent. How these problems have been 
triumphantly solved, in spite of obstacles 
which would have turned any other than 
such an iron will from the task, is related in 
the volumes before us. Leaving the Zanzi- 
bar coast in November, 1874, Mr. Stanley 
began his march to the interior, his large 
following of 356 souls spreading over half a 
mile of the now well-known highway west- 
ward to the lake region. As far as the 
borders of Unyamwesi his route lay near the 
line which has already been described by 
Burton, Speke, and Cameron, as well as by 
Mr. Stanley himself in a former work. This 
part of his journey has been sketched rapidly 
in the present narrative, which begins in 
detail where the ‘old route was left and 
a new path was struck out northward 
from it directly towards the Victoria 
Nyanza. Soon after entering the unknown 
region occurred the first of those fierce con- 
flicts with native tribes which become so 
frequent in the latter part of the story ; and 
before the shores of the great lake had been 
Seen, a review of the expedition showed that 
its numbers had been reduced by war, 
desertion, and disease by more than a third. 
The new route, however, brought to light 
the Shimeeyu river, the most southerly 





tributary of the Victoria Lake, and thus 
one of the farthest head-streams of the Nile. 
Next follows the circumnavigation of the 
Nyanza, a feat which we may better appre- 
ciate if we remember that the width of the 
vast lake each way exceeds that of our 
North Sea between the coasts of Lincoln and 
Holland. Speke and Grant had only seen 
its western and northern shores at separate 
points, and before Mr. Stanley’s voyage 
round it, reports of traders from the east 
coast and native information gathered by 
Livingstone had inclined geographers at 
home to the belief that it was not one great 
expanse, buta cluster of five or more smaller 
lakes, and in this dissected form it had 
begun to appear on the maps of the con- 
tinent. Now the views of its discoverers have 
been splendidly and most remarkably con- 
firmed, for the Nyanza proves to have very 
nearly the same wide outline as that which 
Speke drew for it on his chart. 

We must leave it to the readers of his 
book to follow Mr. Stanley in his stirring 
narrative of this adventurous voyage, and 
to form their own conclusions on the much- 
debated “‘ affair of Bambireh island,” merely 
remarking that the full account here given 
puts a very different complexion on the 
story. 

A long stay in Uganda has enabled Mr. 
Stanley to give us by far the most minute 
account we yet possess of this wonderfully 
fertile kingdom of Central Africa, which 
stretches round the northern shores of the 
Victoria Lake, and to study the character of 
its ruler, King Mtesa, who is probably 
destined to play an important part in the 
development of this region of the continent. 
The picture here given of him reminds us 
of that which was drawn of King Theodore 
of Abyssinia: a strange mixture of noble 
and savage qualities, which led Mr. Stanley 
at one time to view him as “an intelligent 
and distinguished prince who, if aided by 
virtuous philanthropists, will do more for 
Central Africa than fifty years of gospel- 
teaching unaided by such authority can do; 
- + + + prince well worthy of the most 
hearty sympathies that Europe can give him,” 
and, at another page, to “dub him a jeal- 
ous, vindictive, choleric old pagan, despite 
his fine features and smooth tongue.” A 
large section of the first volume is given to 
this account of Uganda, its countries and 
districts, population and products, and to its 
history, which shows it to be a monarchy of 
no small antiquity, its line of rulers being 
connected far back with Kintu, a mythical 
priest or patriarch from the north. 

From Uganda, accompanied by an army 
of Mtesa’s troops, Stanley marched west- 
ward, intending to explore the lakes which lie 
on that side of the Victoria Nyanza, but after 
crossing through hostile Unyoro, and reaching 
the cliff shores of a great lake which he calls 
the Muta Nzige—the same name as the 
native one of the Albert Nyanza—his Wa- 
ganda followers proved faithless to their 
trust, and he was forced to retire without 
launching his boat. Till his return to Eng- 
land Mr. Stanley believed that at this point, 
close to the Equator, he had reached a 
southern gulf of the Albert Nyanza; but 
the recent explorations of that basin by the 
Egyptian Staff have shown its comparatively 





small dimensions, and that more than a de- 
gree of latitude separates it from the lake on 
whose shores Mr. Stanley stood. Here, 
then, an altogether new lake has been made 
known, and with it a new question of 
African geography arises for future explorers 
to unravel. Does the Muta Nzige overflow 
to the Victoria Lake by the Kagera river ? 
if so, it is a higher reservoir of the Nile 
than the Victoria itself. Or does it drain to 
the Albert Nyanza or to the Congo ? 

Mr. Stanley now turned tothe second of the 
great problems he had set himself to solve, 
and marching south through the country of 
thegentle king Rumanika, with whom Speke’s 
memory is still cherished, reached the well- 
known lake port of Ujiji, and launched out 
to circumnavigate the Tanganika in search 
of an outlet. We have now three inde- 
pendent sketch surveys of the Tanganika 
Lake discovered by Burton in 1858—those 
of Livingstone, made during his wanderings 
round its shores ; of Cameron; and now of 
Stanley—and it is curious to compare these. 
In broad outline they agree, but in detail, 
as might be anticipated, they differ mate- 
rially. Mr. Stanley’s sketch survey agrees 
more closely with that of Livingstone than 
that of Cameron; but we should prefer the 
last, as the work of a skilled surveyor, to 
either of the others. Where Cameron shows 
an almost even coast-line Mr. Stanley’s 
chart almost invariably presents a deeply 
indented one; where the former shows an 
open bay, the latter marks a deep inlet, and 
the same contrast is evident in comparing 
Mr. Stanley’s sketch of the Victoria Lake 
with the portion of its shores drawn by 
Speke and Grant. In itself the Tanganika 
is a geographical puzzle; for, though its 
waters are fresh, it has no outlet to the 
sea. Everywhere along its coasts Mr. 
Stanley found evidences of its rising in 
recent times: three palm-trees, which stood 
in the market-place of Ujiji at the time of 
his visit in 1871, for example, are now 
about 100 feet in the lake; and yet there 
are unmistakeable signs all round the 
southern shores of the water having stood 
at a higher level than at present. Mr. 
Stanley suggests an ingenious and very 
interesting explanation of this problem, by 
pointing out that the southern. half of the 
Tanganika may have formed at one time a 
separate lake, at a higher elevation than the 
present one, overflowing to the westward by 
the Lukuga creek which Cameron dis- 
covered, and which lies in the only depres- 
sion of the lake shores. Two approaching 
capes still seem to mark the northern limit 
of this supposed former lake, which, in con- 
sequence of some natural catastrophe, seems 
to have burst into the basin which now 
forms the northern half of the Tanganika, 
lowering the general level of the united 
lake basins very considerably. The two 
basins thus formed into one are again 
gradually being filled up to near the level 
of the first, so that the Lukuga is about to 
begin again to perform its old function of 
carrying off the surplus waters of Tanganika 
westward to the Congo. 

Now there remained the question of the 
great river in the west. And soon after 
every corner of Tanganika had been 
searched, a rapid journey brought Mr. 
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Stanley to the Arab station of Nyangwe 
on the Lualaba. This was the farthest 
northward point of Livingstone’s journeys, 
and here also Cameron was compelled to 
turn away from the great river, for the 
Arabs refused to sell him canoes for a 
voyage which they believed would lead him 
to certain death. Beyond this point they 
themselves will not venture, though the can- 
nibal land beyond teems with coveted ivory. 

When Mungo Park had reached the upper 

Niger a second time, and had resolved to 
follow it to the sea, believing that it would 
lead him to the Congo, for its delta mouth 
in the Bight of Benin was then unsuspected, 
he wrote home to Lord Camden :— 
“T shall set sail to the coast with the fixed 
resolution to discover the termination of the 
Niger or perish in the attempt; ... though all 
the Europeans who are with me should die, and 
though r were myself half dead, I would still 
persevere ; and if I could not succeed in the object 
.of my journey, I would at least die in the Niger.” 
In the same spirit Stanley, at Nyangwe, 
resolved to go on and to follow the great 
river whithersoever it might lead him. 
Park passed down into the then unknown 
Niger, and his fate is to this day a matter 
of some uncertainty. Had Stanley also 
disappeared from view, no one can tell how 
long his destiny might have remained hid- 
den ; for though the mouth of the Congo 
has been known and visited by Europeans 
since the fifteenth century, its lower cata- 
racts form such a barrier in the way of com- 
munication upward, that the knowledge of 
the existence even of Europeans has not 
penetrated to any considerable distance in- 
land from the west, and few would have been 
hardy enough to venture after him down its 
tide. Fortunately Mr. Stanley has lived to 
tell us the story of his voyage down the 
Livingstone to the Western Sea—a story of 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes which 
has no parallel in the history cf modern ex- 
ploration. He has also unveiled a great water- 
way in the interior of Africa which, its rapids 
once passed, will doubtless be as regularly 
navigated in future by European vessels as 
the Niger now is. 

As a whole the volumes before usare written 
in a far higher tone than Mr. Stanley’s 
former works, while retaining all their 
vigour. The perusal of them leaves us in 
doubt whether to admire more the indomit- 
able will of the leader, his power of resource 
and the influence by which he made men 
and heroes of his followers during their 
three years of training under him; or the 
diligence of the observer in amassing such a 
store of varied information about the lands 
through which he passed in the midst of cir- 
cumstances so arduous. This material it 
appears is not by any means exhausted in 
these volumes, which are to be followed by 
another in which the hydrography, ethno- 
logy, and natural history of Central Africa 
are to be more fully discussed. 

K. Jounston. 


Carthage and the Carthaginians. By R. 
Bosworth Smith. (London: Longmans 
& Co., 1878.) 


Tur title of the work before us may cause 
perhaps a feeling of surprise that a subject 








of such interest has not already found a 
separate treatment in an English dress. It 
is true, indeed, that what we know of Car- 
thage is drawn mainly from the story of the 
Punic wars, and as such forms a part of the 
chronicles of Rome reproduced in some of 
the most striking chapters of Arnold and of 
Mommsen. But the fragmentary notices 
that may be gleaned of other periods, the 
details of colonial enterprise or constitu- 
tional life, the accounts of the great epoch 
of the Mercenary war, fall into their fitting 
place only in a work in which Carthage 
and her great generals form the true centre. 
The history itself is full of such strange vicis- 
situdes and dramatic incidents that in the 
dullest narrative it can hardly fail to move 
the reader. In the author’s hands it is not 
likely to lose any of its natural attractions, 
for his clear and vigorous style should make 
it popular with younger students, while 
there are traces enough of learning and of 
critical enquiry to give a solid value to the 
work. 

He has, of course, often occasion to 
correct the partisan bias and distortions of 
the Roman writers; but he does not allow 
his sympathies to carry him to any extreme 
positions in favour of the race whose fortunes 
he describes, and after dwelling impartially 
upon the brighter and the darker shades of 
character he admits that 
‘“‘A universal Carthaginian empire could have 
done for the world, as far as we can see, nothing 
comparable to that which the Roman universal 
empire did for it. It would not have melted 
down national antipathies; it would not have 
given a common literature or language; it would 
not have prepared the way for a — civilisation 
and an infinitely purer religion. Still less would 
it have built up that majestic fabric of law which 
forms the basis of the legislation of all the States 
of modern Europe and America.” 


Yet in emphatic language he regrets the loss 
involved in the survival of the fittest, for 
“The worst excesses of the Romans, the perfidy 
and the brutality of their wars in Spain, their 
grinding and oppressive system of taxation, the 
destruction of Corinth, ‘the eye of Greece,’ their 
civil wars themselves, might have been mitigated 
or postponed by the salutary knowledge 
that they had powerful rivals on the other side of 
the Mediterranean who would not allow them to 
be judge and jury, counsel, criminal, and execu- 
tioner all in one.” 

It is not so easy to agree with the writer 
when he says that “the Phoenician was so 
little disposed to understand, or to assimilate 
himself to, his surroundings.” Not only 
does his uniform success in trade in every 
quarter imply a flexible and elastic genius; 
but the existence of the Libyphoenicians in 
Africa, and of the mixed race which grew 
under like conditions in the South of Spain, 
points to some readiness of fusion with more 
backward peoples ; while in the later days of 
Greece we find Phoenician students and pro- 
fessors playing a prominent part in the chief 
centres of Hellenic culture. Nor is it easy, 
again, to understand the author’s reasons for 
regarding the Phoenicians without hesita- 
tion as of Semitic stock, while he at the 
same time identifies them with the Canaan- 
ites of Scripture. Nor if the Phoenicians 
were indeed Semitic, superposed upon an 
earlier race of Ham, is it likely that they 
pushed onward to the west so far, “many 





centuries before the Greeks had set foot in 
Asia Minor..... or had settled down in 
secure possession of their own territories,” 
for Egyptian records seem to point to the 
widespread influence of Greek peoples in the 
Mediterranean at a very early age. 

The first Panic War has had scant justice 
done to it commonly by modern writers, 
though the narrative of Polybius is clear 
and full. Mr. Bosworth Smith has devoted 
ample attention to the period, and has vividly 
described the changing fortunes of the 
struggle. In dealing with the second war 
the difficulties of his task were greater, as 
the subjects of controversy are numerous, 
and we may see, but cannot certainly correct, 
the inaccuracies caused by the national pre- 
judices or party spirit of the Roman writers. 
But he has shown a balanced judgment in 
dealing with these points, and without 
pedantry or parade of learning describes, 
often ina few cautious sentences, the plan 
of a campaign or the character of an action 
which has been for ages matter of debate, 
and on which much must be read, though 
little may be said upon each point. It is 
possible that in dealing with Flaminius his 
sympathies may have outstripped his caution, 
for itmay be doubted whether there is evidence 
enough for saying confidently that ‘ he was 
the worthiest and least self-seeking Roman of 
his time ;”’ or, indeed, any evidence at all for 
calling him “a patrician” who “ preferred 
the interests of the citizens at large to those 
of his own order.” As a self-made man, 
indeed, he fought stoutly for the welfare of 
the class from which he sprang, and forced 
on a reluctant Government a partial remedy 
for the economic evils of his age. He rose 
probably as Censor above the narrow jealousies 
of rival factions, and possibly, though there 
is very scanty proof, endeared himself to the 
provincials by honest courses, and strove in- 
directly by the Lex Clandia to protect them 
against the peculations of the ruling classes. 
But he was wanting in good faith in his 
dealings with the Gauls, was rash and un- 
skilful'as a general. We are not warranted 
in saying much of a character of which we 
know but little, or in assuming that he must 
have been entirely generous and unselfish 
because he won the people’s love while the 
nobles hated and maligned him. 

It may be possible to find occasional slips, 
as when Hannibal is made to march along 
the right bank of the Po and cross over to 
the left after the battle ofthe Ticinus; or to 
hesitate as to the merits of Livy’s description 
of the battlefield of Trasymene; or as to the 
skilful handling, at an earlier time, of the 
Roman armies in Etruria, which had just 
met with a heavy blow before they had the 
good fortune to cut off the retreating Gauls 
near Telamon with the fresh legions which 
met them on their way. But there is no 
doubt that the author has given us a very 
readable and useful book, and we ought to 
recognise the vividness of its historical pic- 
tures, the pathos with which the lingering 
agony of the last death-struggle is described, 
and the interest of the concluding pages, 
written almost among the ruins of old 
Carthage, and fresh with the memories of 
recent travel. W. Wo re Cares. 
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An Inland Voyage. By Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. (London: C. Kegan Paul & Co., 
1878.) 

Mr. Stevenson belongs to a class of writers 

which has never been numerous, and which 

is now singularly small in proportion to the 
enormous literary production of the day. 

We live in a time when minds are jaded 

by mere quantity in everything, and ask, 

in consequence, when they ask for any- 
thing at all, for some new stimulant 
strong enough to awaken their deadened 
powers of perception. One of the prin- 
cipal publishers in London said to me not 
very long ago, that, in his opinion, the 
English public was completely blasé by this 
time, quite incapable of any enthusiastic 
delight in literature, and in the highest 
degree difficult to move. In such a condi- 
tion of the public mind, what is to become 
of an author whose principal quality is 
delicacy of perception? He is like some 
flower with a very faint but very exquisite 
odour in a room already perfumed with 
strong essences. I wonder how many 
people there are in England who know that 

Robert Louis Stevenson is, in his own way 

(and he is wise enough to write simply in 

his own way), one of the most perfect 

writers living, one of the very few who may 
yet do something that will become classical ? 

It is just the writers of this small class who 

are most exposed to the neglect of vulgar 

people, and even to the contempt of those 
who are at the same time coarse and 
energetic. Mr. Stevenson it is true, does 
not tell the story of his inland voyage 
in what may be called the athletic man- 
ner: he does not tell us how strong his 
muscles were after a thirty miles’ paddle, and 
how boldly he dashed at a rapid, for, though 
the book is a narrative of a canoe voyage, the 
canoeing occupies a subordinate place in the 
narrative; but may there not be as much 
real manliness in the complete absence of 
pretension as in any amount of self-glorifica- 
tion? This absence of pretension is one of 
the great charms of Mr. Stevenson’s manner 
whenever he has to talk about himseif. His 
candour is often most pleasantly humorous. 

The note is struck in the Preface :— 

“To say truth, I had no sooner finished reading 
this little book in proof, than I was seized upon 
by a distressing apprehension. It occurred to me 
that I might not only be the first to read these 
pages but the last as well. 

“To the friend who accompanied me I owe 
many thanks already—indeed, I wish I owed him 
nothing else; but at this moment I feel towards 
him an almost exaggerated tenderness, He, at 
least, will become my reader—if tt were only to 
follow his own travels alongside of mine.” 

The travels narrated begin in Belgium, 
from Antwerp to Boom. Mr. Stevenson 
and his friend arrived at Antwerp from 
England with their two canoes, the Cigarette 
and the Arethusa. The day was bright but 
squally, and when the canoes were launched 
on the broad river the navigators hoisted 
sail. Mr. Stevenson frankly informs us 
that it was the first time he had ever been 
macanoe under sail, and supposes it was 
almost as trying a venture into the regions 
of the unknown as to publish a first book or 
to marry. He confesses that he had always 
tied the sheet in a sailing-boat, for which he 





deserves severe censure—which is hereby 
inflicted—and says that in five minutes he 
had done the same in the canoe. I may 
suggest to canoeists who do this that it 
would be only prudent to have the string in 
question of vulcanised india-rubber, which 
would yield in a squall. Like true English- 
men, the companions were both good sailors 
and bad cooks. Here is a specimen of their 
absurd incompetence in cookery :— 

“ Half-way between Willebroek and Villevorde, 
in a beautiful reach of canal like a squire’s avenue, 
we went ashore to lunch. There were two eggs, 
a junk of bread, and a bottle of wine on board the 
Arethusa, and two eggs and an Etna cooking- 
apparatus on board the Cigarette. The master of 
the latter boat smashed one of the eggs in the 
course of disembarkation; but, observing plea- 
santly that it might still be cooked a la papier, 
he dropped it into the Etna, in its covering of 
Flemish newspaper. We landed in a blink of fine 
weather; but we had not been two minutes 
ashore before the wind freshened into half a gale, 
and the rain began to patter on our shoulders. 
We sat as close about the Etna as we could; the 
spirits burned with great ostentation; the grass 
caught flame every minute or two, and had to be 
trodden out; and before long there were several 
burnt fingers of the party. But the solid quantity 
of cookery accomplished was out of proportion 
with so much display; and when we desisted, 
after two applications of the fire, the sound egg was 
little more than loo-warm ; and as for a la papier, 
it was a cold and sordid fricassée of printer's ink 
and broken egg-shell.” 

After this experiment our travellers never 

tried cookery again, but relied entirely on 
the meals to be procured in the hostelries 
on the way. Their cooking apparatus was 
shut up in the locker of the Cigarette, and 
remained there during the rest of the 
voyage. The great difficulty about doing 
canoe voyages in comfort is that you must 
either load your little craft unpleasantly or 
else be dependent on the inns, which in out- 
of-the-way places on the banks of Con- 
tinental rivers frequently offer the most 
wretched accommodation. Besides, however 
bad the bedrooms may be, you cannot always 
have them within several miles of the spot 
where you happen to be caught in the rain 
or belated. Here is an example :— 
“At the same place, the rain began again, It 
fell in straight, parallel lines; and the surface of 
the canal was thrown up into an infinity of little 
crystal fountains. There were no beds to be had 
in the neighbourhood. Nothing for it but to lay 
the sails aside and address ourselves to steady 
paddling in the rain.” 

Just at the end of the same page from 
which this extract is quoted, Mr. Stevenson 
speaks of ‘“‘a hooded cart which trotted 
shabbily along the tow-path.” I am in- 
clined to think, after a good deal of 
experience in independent travelling, that 
the hooded cart, ingeniously arranged, 
would afford much more real independence 
than a canoe, because the travellers could 
sleep in it on a pinch, and take many com- 
forts with them. At the same time, I admit 
that there is a pleasure in being on a river 
which can never be equalled on a road. 

Near Brussels the voyagers were kindly 
treated by the members of a boating club, 
who were in trade during the day, but in 
the long summer evenings found time to 
attend to boating. Mr. Steverson treats us 
on this occasion toa bit of his philosophy :— 

“¢ We are all employed in commerce during the 





day; but in the evening, voyez-vous, nous sommes 
sérieur.’ 
“These were the words. They were all em- 
loyed over the frivolous mercantile concerns of 
lgium during the day; but in the evening they 
found some hours for the serious concerns of life, 
I may have a wrong idea of wisdom ; but I think 
that was a very wise remark, People connected 
with literature and philosophy are con all their 
days in getting rid of second-hand notions and 
false standards. It is their profession, in the sweat 
of their brows, by dogged thinking, to recover their 
old fresh view of life, and distinguish what they 
really and originally like, from what they have 
only learned to tolerate _—. And these Royal 
Nautical Sportsmen had the distinction still quite 
legible in their hearts. They had still those clear 
perceptions of what is nice and nasty; what is in- 
teresting and what is dull, which envious old 
gentlemen refer ‘to as illusions. The nightmare 
illusion of middle age, the bear’s hug of custom 
gradually squeezing the life out of a man’s soul 
had not yet begun for those happy star’d young 
Belgians. They still knew that the interest they 
took in their business was a trifling affair compared 
to their spontaneous, long-suffering affection for 
nautical sports. To know what you prefer, instead 
of humbly saying Amen to what the world tells you 
you ought to prefer, is to have kept your soul alive.” 


These good Belgians treated the English 
travellers as brethren, taking their wet 
clothes to be dried, and assuming such fra- 
ternal treatment to be quite a matter of 
course, saying “Oh! entre fréres! In any 
boat-house in England we should find the 
same.’ On this touching expression of 
simple belief in English cordiality at first 
sight, Mr. Stevenson quietly remarks ina 
parenthesis, “I cordially hope they might.” 
These nautical young Belgians were as nice 
young fellows, says Mr. Stevenson, “as a 
man would wish to see, but they were a 
trifle too young, and a thought too nautical 
for us.” He and his companion did not 
wish to disgrace their native land by ex- 
hibiting inferior talents on the water ; so they 
had recourse to flight. ‘‘ It seemed un- 
grateful, but we tried to make that good on 
a card loaded with sincere compliments.” 

It appears that Mr. Stevenson, when in 
foreign parts, can never persuade people that 
he isa Briton. He has actually been cast 
into prison, an experience which he seems 
to remember with some bitterness, and he is 
taken for a spy ora pedlar. “Itisa great 
thing,” he says, “believe me, to present a 
good normal type of the nation you belong 
to.” Unfortunately for Mr. Stevenson, he 
is, ‘somehow or other, a marked man for 
the official eye. He is a born British sub- 
ject, yet he has never succeeded in persuad- 
ing a single official of his nationality.” His 
travelling companion, though admitted to 
be a Briton, was looked upon with suspicion 
as a Briton of doubtful purposes. He was 
nearly arrested on a charge of drawing the 
fortifications, ‘‘ a feat of which he was hope- 
lessly incapable.” 

Mr. Stevenson’s book is full of sententious 
observations on the thoughts and feelings of 
humanity, often really-new, and always at 
least wearing that aspect of novelty which 
an idea has when it has been coined afresh. 


“Tt is an odd thing,” he says, “how happily 
two people, if there are two, can live in a place 
where they have no acquaintance. J think the 
spectacle of a whole life in which you have no part 
paralyses personal desire. You are content to be-~ 
come a mere spectator, The baker stands in his 
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door; the colonel with his three medals goes by 
to the café at night ; the troops drum and trumpet 
and man the ramparts, as bold as so many lions. 
It would task language to say how placidly you be- 
hold all this,” 


Yes, people can live happily in a strange 
place, “if there are two;” but when you 
are quite alone the situation is less agreeable, 
and you do not look quite so placidly on the 
spectacle of life. The sensation of being alone 
in a small town is simply unbearable, and 
after a few hours you begin to look at every- 
body to see whether you cannot find some 
human being to talk to. Travelling on horse- 
back mitigates the evil, because your beast 
serves as an introduction to the ostler and 
you get into friendly relations with him. 
When at Maubeuge Mr. Stevenson became 
acquainted with the driver of the omnibus. 
‘One person in Maubeuge, however, showed me 
something more than his outside. That was the 
driver of the hotel omnibus: a mean enough 
looking little man, as well as I can remember ; but 
with a spark of something human in his soul. He 
had heard of our little journey, and came to me 
at once in envious sympathy. How he longed to 
travel! he told me. How he longed to be some- 
where else, and to see the round world before he 
went into the grave! ‘Here Iam,’ said he, ‘I 
drive to the station. Well, and then I drive back 
in to the hotel. And so on every day and all 
the week round. My God, is that life?’ I could 
not say I thought it was—for him. He pressed me 
to tell him where I had been and where I hoped 
to go; and as he listened I declare the fellow 
sighed. Might not this have been a brave African 
traveller, or gone to the Indies after Drake? But 
it is an evil age for the gipsily-inclined among 
men. He who can sit squarest on a three-legged 
stool, he it is who has the wealth and glory.” 
This is a curious instance of the contra- 
diction between desire and situation, but 
sometimes the life of an omnibus-driver is 
mentally more harmonious. Certainly one 
of the happiest men I know is an omnibus- 
driver who goes from a small hotel to a 
French railway station. One day I felt 
curious to ascertain how often he had done 
the little journey. He supplied the materials 
for my calculation, which a little arithmetic 
soon brought to the following result. He 
had driven to that station twenty-three 
thousand three hundred and sixty times; 
and during all the years of his service he had 
not known such a thing as a complete 
night’s rest, for he served both night trains 
and day trains. He enjoys perfect health, 
has a splendid. appetite, with abundant 
opportunities for satisfying it; he has saved 
1,200/., and married a woman who is a good 
wife to him and has brought him 800. 
more. He has never had to learn the Latin 
grammar, or any grammar; he has never 
puzzled his brain with mathematics, and he 
has never 
“ reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.” 


Mr. Stevenson and his friend, being English 
gentlemen, did not quite like to be taken for 
pedlars, which they were rather frequently, 
and he remarks: —“ But manners and bearing 
have not a wider currency than bank-notes. 
You have only to go far enough out of your 
beat, and all your accomplished airs will go 
for nothing. These Hainaulters could see 


no difference between us and the average 


Manners have not nearly so wide a currency 
as bank-notes. Gentlemen are really only 
known to their own class, the other classes 
judge simply by the display of wealth in 
what they consider a fashionable style. 
The misfortune of such travelling as Mr. 
Stevenson’s excursion is that, although the 
traveller sees a country externally, and 
comes into contact with a good many people 
of the humbler classes, he seldom passes an 
hour with the really cultivated inhabitants 
of a place who could tell him more about it 
than his chance associates in the inn. It is 
a pity that there is not some system of free- 
masonry among intelligent and cultivated 
people all over Europe by which a man on 
his travels might at once find himself in 
society suitable for his own intellectual 
needs. Inevery French town there are two 
or three houses—often half-a-dozen—where 
a man like Mr. Stevenson would be received 
with delight and treated with unbounded 
kindness if the people only knew who and 
what he was; and it is vexatious to think 
that he and his friend were sometimes 
treated positively with contumely, as at La 
Fére, when most probably in the very same 
place there were intelligent people, suffering 
from the isolation of provincial life, who 
would have received him as a patriarch 
might receive an angel. Mr. Stevenson 
and his friend were on one occasion taken 
possession of in this way by an intelligent 
juge de paix, who had the wit to see that in 
catching them he caught the materials for 
a pleasant evening. The juge de paix gave 
them a good supper, good wine, and some 
legal society. Both the canoeists were legal 
gentlemen, so the captain of the Cigarette 
expounded the English Poor-Laws, and Mr. 
Stevenson spoke learnedly on the Scotch 
Law of Illegitimacy, which appears to be his 
forte. This pleasant evening was remem- 
bered with painful regret afterwards at La 
Feére, where the voyagers arrived drenched 
and miserable at a comfortable inn, to be re- 
pulsed with contemptuous insult. 

“The carriage entry was lighted up, not by in- 
tention, but from the mere superfluity of fire and 
candle in the house. A rattle of many dishes 
came to our ears; we sighted a great field of table- 
cloth; the kitchen glowed like a forge and smelt 
like a garden of things to eat. 

“ Into this, the inmost shrine and physiological 
heart of a hostelry, with all its furnaces in action 
and all its dressers charged with viands, you are 
now to suppose us making our triumphal entry. 
It seemed to me crowded with the snowy caps of 
the cookmen, who all turned round from their 
saucepans and looked at us with surprise. There 
was no doubt about the landlady, however ; there 
she was, heading her army, a flushed, angry 
woman, full of affairs. Her I asked politely—too 

olitely, thinks the Cigarette—if we could have 
eds: she surveying us coldly from head to foot. 

“¢ You will find beds in the suburb,’ she re- 
marked. ‘ We are too busy for the like of you.’ 

“If we could make an entrance, change our 
clothes, and order a bottle of wine, I felt sure we 
could put things right; so said I, ‘If we cannot 
sleep, we may at least dine ’—and was for deposit- 
ing my bag. 

“* What a terrible convulsion of nature was that 
which followed in the landlady’s face! She made 
a run at us, and stamped her foot. 

“Out with you—out of the door!’ she screeched. 
‘ Sortez! sortez! sortez par la porte !’” 


The two Englishmen submitted, and went 





pediar,”’ 


Mr. Stevenson is within the truth. 





elsewhere to a poor lodging, but they ought 









to have acted very differently. They ought 
to have gone at once to the Conmissaire 
de Police 9nd returned to the hotel accom. 
panied by a sergent de ville, who would have 
compelled the woman to treat them properly 
and give them bed and board. An inn, in 
France, is a public-house, and everyone has 
a right to its entertainment who can prove 
his ability to pay for it. 

Here, though reluctantly, I must take 
leave of Mr. Stevenson and his book. It is 
as full of delicate entertainment as the inn 
at La Fére, and it turns nobody away. 

P. G. Hamerton. 








Primitive Property. Translated from the 
French of E. de Laveleye, by G. BR. L. 
Marriott, B.A., LL.B. (London: Mac. 
millan & Co., 1878.) 


Tue history of property, says M. de 
Laveleye, has yet to be written. The ad- 
mission comes with a good grace from one 
who has himself contributed so much to 
fill up this great blank in our knowledge. 
Sir Henry Maine’s work on Ancient Law 
opened a new era in the enquiry; and 
Blackstone’s crude chapter on the origin 
of property is at present chiefly valuable 
as a curious farrago of pseudo-historical 
guesses at truth, and as a conspicuous 
warning of the danger of such rash specula- 
tions. The present work is written in a 
very different spirit, and, as Mr. Cliffe 
Leslie says in his interesting Introduction, 
* forms one of the most brilliant examples in 
literature of the application of the compara- 
tive method to historical investigation.” In 
ages and countries most remote from each 
other, the author finds sometimes scattered 
traces, sometimes elaborately - developed 
types, of those forms of what he calls 
“ natural communism” which he concludes 
were once universal. His historical en- 
quiries are, indeed, subsidiary to a more 
immediately practical purpose, that of advo- 
cating economical principles which many 
who fully recognise the interest and value 
of his antiquarian researches will be slow 
to admit. On the present occasion we 
shall confine ourselves to the latter. Nor 
shall we do more than mention that many 
parts of the subject, already well known to 
us through the writings of Sir Henry Maine 
and others, are here expounded and illus- 
trated afresh—the German mark, the Swiss 
allmends, the Celtic land-system in Ireland, 
the Anglo-Indian revenue-settlements, and 
the long story of agrarian change in Rome, 
and of an equally prolonged and, in the 
author’s opinion, ominous revolution in Eng- 
land. The following remarks are intended 
rather to show how, by the careful analysis 
of communities hitherto less minutely de- 
scribed, and where the materials are ade- 
quate for such a description, the author has 
strongly corroborated the conclusions already 
arrived at by his predecessors in the same 
field. 

M. de Laveleye does not refer to the 
speculations of the so-called pre-historic 
school. Nor does he dwell on the expan- 
sion of the patriarchal family into the sept 
or the tribe. But, assuming the existence of 
the larger aggregates as a collection of 
normal family groups, he announces, at 
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starting, what he prominently represents to 
be “the universally similar evolution of pro- 
perty in land.” His general view may be 
thus briefly stated, without entering upon 
certain difficulties which it presents. 

During what may be called the hunting- 
stage of existence there is no thought of 
appropriating the soil. In the purely pas- 
toral period the tribe claims, and contends 
for, an exclusive right to its grazing-grounds. 
Even agriculture, in its incipient and migra- 
tory application, is compatible with com- 
munity of property in the soil, and even of 
labour on the part of the tribesmen. Later, 
the nomad habits are renounced: the tribe 
or sept is disintegrated into village commu- 
nities, each of which collectively owns its 
separate domain, and uses the pasture and 
the forest in common; but assigns to par- 
ticular families the temporary occupation of 
lots of arable land, subject to resumption 
and redistribution by the village authorities. 
This process becomes gradually more in- 
frequent, and at last ceases; and co-opera- 
tive family groups permanently appropriate 
the parcels which were formerly only their 
transitory lots. ‘ Finally, individual here- 
ditary property appears.” But it is still 
subject to restrictions which recall and 
attest the older system of collective owner- 
ship. Only in a relatively very advanced 
state of society does the individual become 
the absolute owner of land. 

Cultivation and proprietary right in the 
soil are developed concomitantly. The rude 
beginnings of agriculture consist in sowing 
grain on patches of the tribal domain, pre- 
viously prepared by burning the vegetation; 
and, the crop gathered, the land has rest for 
many years, other portions being annually 
selected for this rough-and-ready manipula- 
tion. A great advance is made when a de- 
finite part of the territory is permanently 
devoted to agriculture, and subdivided into 
three portions, for a rotation of crops, each 
portion being alternately sown with autumn 
or with spring grain, or lying fallow. 
Further progress is indicated in the improve- 
ment of stock, the application of its manure, 
the hedging of the still common fields, which 
contain the “ parcels,” and the construction 
of roads and ditches. Higher farming fol- 
lows; and “the fall improved value of the 
land” becomes a legal and commercial com- 
mon-place. Admitting that separate owner- 
ship and better culture have been thus his- 
torically associated, our author still main- 
tains that the connexion is not indispensable. 

A rather formidable objection to the uni- 
versality of the view thus sketched is pre- 
sented by the first aspect of classical his- 
tory. M. Fustel de Coulanges roundly 
denies that private property was a novelty 
either in Greece or Italy, and neither the 
tribe nor the village appears to him in the 
capacity of collective proprietor, as M. de 
Laveleye assumes. Authentic history, in the 
c assical world, certainly opens at a compara- 
tively advanced stage of social development ; 
and quiritary dominion and the validity 
already assigned to testamentary disposition 
make the Rome of the Twelve Tables, from 
our present point of view, a very modern 
society. But M. de Laveleye, here following 
especially M. Viollet, discerns many traces 
of the more archaic institutions which 





he has delineated in so many other 
quarters. Thus the poetical traditions of 
the Golden Age imply that the land, 
like the air, was a common possession, 
and yielded her increase freely to all. 
Philosophers commemorate the equality of 
enjoyment or distribution of the land in 
early times ; and historians attest that quite 
late in the classical period there were out- 
lying Greek settlements which still retained 
the custom of partition, Mommsen has 
shown that the early community of land, 
except in the case of the heredium, the 
garden-plot, curtilage, or Indicé “ com- 
pound,” is revealed in the very words 
pecunia, peculium and familia ; wealth, both 
great and small, consisting in cattle and 
slaves, not in broad acres. Again, “the 
origin of individual property is nearly al- 
ways referred to an original division, ef- 
fected on the footing of equality, which 
makes us suppose that before this distribu- 
tion the soil was collective property.” The 
common repasts of the Spartans and other 
ancient peoples, and many particulars in 
the plans ascribed to Lycurgus and other 
legislators, bear an obvious resemblance to 
the village or family usages of more modern 
times. The same may be said of the sur- 
vival in ancient communities of customs de- 
noting an original prohibition of the alien- 
ation of land to a stranger without the 
public consent, and of the long inalienability 
of the herediwm, the family plant, and the 
fulcrum, so to speak, of communal ex- 
ertion. In early Roman history, however, 
the gens rather than the village is the joint 
proprietor, as the gens, long before the ma- 
turity of Roman Law, had become a sort of 
shadowy background to the agnatic family. 

M. de Laveleye’s first illustration of the 
village communal system is also one which 
has been recently made familiar to English 
readers by Mr. Mackenzie Wallace—viz., the 
Russian mir, the counterpart of the German 
mark. An institution kindred to the mir is 
found in Java. There, too, are villages, with 
an elective headman and a council of elders, 
common land, and more or less frequent 
distribution of lots. The characteristic 
cultivation is that of rice. This, requiring 
extensive irrigation-works, is favourable to 
co-operative labour. Common property is 
the result of such combined industry. Private 
property, however, prevails to a certain ex- 
tent, and, as in Russia, mostly originates 
in the reclamation of waste lands. But in 
many districts it reverts to the community 
after a time, as a matter of course ; and the 
failure of heirs, of sustained cultivation, or 
of the render of State dues, causes a similar 
lapse. As in Russia, -there are landless 
labourers, who, however, are to a certain 
extent provided for on repartition. By 
general custom the possession of a yoke of 
oxen entitles the owner to a lot. The vil- 
lage is, as in Russia, jointly responsible to 
the State for the prescribed dues, both of 
produce and of labour. There has been the 
same difficulty as in India in determining 
who is the absolute owner of the soil. Of 
late the State has granted long leases with 
temporary exemption from land-tax ; a plan 
which the author strongly commends. 
Reasons similar to those urged in favour of 
the mir are given in behalf of this communal 








system ; but the inordinately rapid increase 
of population inclines many to advocate its 
abolition, from which, however, native opinion 
seems most averse. While Java was in 
English hands, Sir Stamford Raffles pro- 
jected a sort of ryotwar settlement, to the 
exclusion of the claims of the “ Regents,” 
the Javanese Zemindars. The Dutch 
Government seems to shirk a formal 
utterance on the moot point of “ eminent 
dominion,” content to reap the fair fruits of 
institutions congenial to the people and their 
surroundings.* 

The family community, which forms the 
proprietary unit of the Russian mir, and 
with which recent researches have so much 
familiarised us elsewhere, exists in a very 
complete form among the Southern Slavs. 
M. de Laveleye describes it minutely and 
enthusiastically from personal inspection. 
He attributes its preservation to Turkish 
conquest and the need of union against 
Moslem tyranny. The family association is 
not so strict as in Russia. The authority 
of the elective gospodar, or chief and repre- 
sentative of the zadruga, is more limited 
than that of the corresponding Russian 
personage ; and private property exists, 
though on a small scale. ’ 

M. de Laveleye sees many excellences in 
these relics of archaic life. Emigration, he 
says, and the tendency of such institutions 
to postpone marriage, have hitherto checked 
the growth of population. (Has political 
oppression not contributed to the same end ? ) 
Yet he admits that they are doomed. For 
they cannot survive the decay of family 
feeling. And the growing spirit of personal 
independence is hostile to the status restric- 
tions of the younger members of the group. 

The existence of co-operative family com- 
munities over the greater part of France 
during the Middle Ages is clearly estab- 
lished by M. de Laveleye, chiefly on the evi- 
dence of Customaries, and the commentators 
upon them. In feudal days both peasants and 
lords found their account in the maintenance 
of such associations. The lord was more 
sure of his dues, the vassals were better able 
to render them, and in easier circumstances 
generally, than under a system of individual 
villenage. But the increasing impatience of 
the family bond, perhaps the discordant 
sentiments generated by the Reformation, 
and later the influence of the Revolution 
and the Code Civil, have made such com- 
munities as that of the Gaults, in the de- 
partment of Niévre, exceptional phenomena. 
The elder M. Dupin visited it about 1840. 
The family has existed from an unknown 
date, its archives going back into the Middle 





* As we write, an instance of a village community 
in France of comparatively late formation, and not 
noticed in the work before us, has been recently de- 
scribed. Charles VII., “le roi de Bourges,” it appears, 
settled the Scottish Guard, under their commander, 
John Stewart, the Constable d’Aubigny, at St. Martin 
d’Auxiny, near that city, granting to them the neigh- 
bouring forest, and “special privileges, which were 
continued until the Revolution.” Their descendants 
now number 3,000, and ‘“‘as a community have 
maintained their nationality to the present day, 
the members always marrying among themselves. 

. They devote themselves to the culture of 
fruit. Each male possesses a small plot of ground.” 
We quote from the Times of April 2. But it is 
to be hoped thiat we shall have a fuller account of 
this interesting colony. 
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Ages. It occupied a hamlet, with a large 
common hall in the principal house, owning 
collectively land, whose limits French thrift 
had extended, cattle and moveables, and a 
growing purse. Males only were considered 
proprietors ; but, as elsewhere, the daughters 
received portions on marriage. There was 
private property, and the dowry of women 
who intermarried with the Gault men was 
not carried to the common account. But to 
the joint property there was no succession, 
properly so called, the right of survivorship 
operating, on the death of a member, in 
favour of the rest. A more detailed descrip- 
tion is inserted of similar institutions ex- 
amined by Legrand d’Aussy, in Auvergne, 
on the eve of the Revolution. It may be 
added that in each case there was a “master” 
of the family, and a “mistress,” but that 
in France the latter was not generally allowed 
to be the wife of the former. 

Mr. Marriott’s translation is carefully 
executed, clear, and generally idiomatic, 
although Gallicisms are occasionally rather 
too perceptible. Sipyey James Owen. 








NEW NOVELS. 


On the Banks of the Delaware. A Tale. By 
the Author of “ The Chiteau de Vésinet.”’ 


In Two Volumes. (London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1878.) 
Viva. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
“Mignon,” &. In Three Volumes. 


(London: Hurst & Blackett, 1878.) 


Post Hiems Ver. By Ada Montague. (Lon- 
don: Harrison & Sons, 1878.) 


Sophie Crewe. A Novel. In Three Volumes. 
(London: J. & R. Maxwell, 1878.) 


Bonnie Leslie. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
(London : Griffith & Farran, 1878.) 


WE are glad to welcome a new work by 
the author of the Chateau de Vésinet. Inthe 
new story, as in the former one, the plot 
mainly hinges on war and religion. In the 
Chateau de Vésinet we had the Crimean war 
and the French Protestants; this time we 
have American Quakers and the Franco- 
German war. On the Banks of the Delaware 
is marked by a pleasant style and accurate 
account of events, characteristic of the 
writer. Every chapter is well worth reading. 
Seme are exceptionally clever — for in- 
stance, the ninth of the first volume, which 
is headed ‘Chemical Affinities.” The 
heroine is a well-conceived character, well 
brought out; and of the minor personages 
old Abe Townsend and the Abbé d’Allou- 
ville are worth particular notice. We must 
venture to remark on one little drawback to 
the general excellence of the book. It is 
scarcely in good taste, when the date of the 
story is so clearly fixed, to describe Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Philadelphia as little 
better than a fugitive bankrupt, afraid to 
return to the States; and it would have 
been very strange if he and his family could 
have been starving in Paris in 1871 un- 
known to and uncared for by the gentleman 
who, as it is stated, “ took the place of both 
consul and ambassador ”’ during that time. 
Viva is an unoriginal novel with a very 
original binding. On the latter is printed, 








in gold letters, the warning “‘ Be sure your 





sin will find you out.” The story certainly 
shows how the heroine falls into sin, and 
how that sin finds her out; but, having 
found her out, the sin seems to give her a 
very easy time of it, and relegates her toa 
comfortable life under the fostering care of 
a loving uncle, and almost entirely free from 
those pricks of conscience which are gener- 
ally supposed to annoy the after-life of the 
evil-doer. The principal male personage— 
we had almost written hero—has an equally 
tranquil existence after he leaves the troubled 
atmosphere into which Mrs. Forrester intro- 
duces him. Viva will doubtless have many 
readers—good English, well-drawn cha- 
racters and a “society” tone will generally 
ensure a good circulation—but the moral 
tone of the book is scarcely all that could be 
desired. The best part, to our mind, is that 
relating to the fortunes of Otho Desmond 
and Osyth and Riette Sartoris. 

In spite of its dreadfully ungrammatical 
title, which, repeated as it is at the top of 
every page, has a most irritating effect, 
Post Hiems Ver is by no means an uninter- 
esting story. We do not think that we could 
better show our approbation of this volume 
than by recommending it as an antidote to 
Viva. In Miss Montague’s tale the truth of 
Mrs. Forrester’s motto is thoroughly exem- 
plified. We might remind the authoress 
that the stopping of a runaway horse has 
more than once before in the annals of fiction 
brought on a declaration of love. May we 
presume humbly to warn her against making 
a house on fire or a mad bull the turning 
incident in her next book ? 

“Sophie Crewe: a new novel by a new 
writer: dramatic in plot, domestic in incident, 
full of interest and fascination.” We quotea 
publishers’ advertisement, which we cannot 
directly gainsay. Ifan overwhelming hurri- 
cane of incidents makes a novel dramatic, 
Sophie Crewe is decidedly dramatic in plot; 
domestic is an epithet which admits of a 
very wide interpretation; and the author 
may well rely on the aforesaid wealth of 
incident to lend interest and fascination to 
the story of Sophie, the little waif picked 
up by a railway guard after an accident, and 
surnamed Crewe after the station near which 
the disaster took place. But, pace the pub- 
lishers’ advertisement, Sophie Crewe is un- 
satisfactory. The dialogue is dull, the de- 
scriptive parts are untrue to nature, and the 
general effect of the book is exhausting. 
The most noticeable of the dramatis personae 
is the “dramatic” villain—a clergyman of 
the name of Meek, who would have been 
more aptly named “Sly.” We cannot 
help thinking that this character is over- 
drawn in its intense and profound baseness. 
Messrs. Mudie, however, will no doubt 
receive a good many orders for this book, 
which may rank in the second class as three- 
volumed novels of the day go. 

There is no praise too high for Mrs. 
Martin’s delightful story. It is quite re- 
freshing to turn away from sensationalism 
and more pretentious works to the natural 
strain and healthy tone of Bonnie Leslie. 
We were afraid at one point in the story 
that the ‘‘lady-help’’ was to fall a victim 
to romantic precedent, and become the wife 
of the heir of the house; but Mrs. Martin 
steers clear of such a haven for her heroine, 








and gives her instead to a clever husband, 
with whom she finds a congenial home. Our 
best wishes go with her. 

T. W. Crawtey. 








Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satirical, and 
Sentimental, by Thomas Moore ; with Sup- 
pressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron. Chiefly from the Author’s 
Manuscript, and all hitherto inedited and 
uncollected. With Notes and Introduc- 
tion by Richard Herne Shepherd. (Lon. 
don: Chatto & Windus, 1878.) 


THE ordinary British reader of the present 
day is not exactly enthusiastic about Thomas 
Moore: we say nothing about the feelings 
of the Irish reader. The volume before us, 
of some 450 pages, is proper to a public of 
enthusiasts: in other words, there is very 
little in it which anyone would think of 
reading for its own sake, or unless he 
were prompted by preconceived liking, 
of more than common intensity, for the 
author and his already known perform. 
ances. It is a volume of scraps and leay- 
ings: productions on which the writer could 
not possibly have staked his reputation— 
the great majority of which, indeed, he would 
to all appearance have advisedly consigned 
to oblivion—and which can only be fished 
up and put into goodly type on the assump- 
tion that whatever was done by Moore— 
whether ‘‘ humorous, satirical, or sentimen- 
tal,” whether bad, indifferent, or by some 
lucky chance good—must be graced by the 
hand from which it came, and dear to a 
public to whom that hand is precious. If 
that assumption fails, the raison d’étre of 
this volume, or of nine-tenths of it, is gone. 

There is one phrase in the title which the 
reviewer is bound to reduce to its proper 
dimensions. This volume does not contain 
any ‘‘suppressed passages from the Memoirs 
of Lord Byron” —z.e. (for the phrase 
could not properly mean anything else) 
passages written by Byron in those Me- 
moirs which he gave to Moore, and which 
Moore connived at destroying. Were there 
any such passages, they could, of course, 
only come into this volume, which professes 
to be the handiwork of Moore, by a sort of 
editorial laxity or irregularity, but one no 
doubt which the reader would be more than 
willing to condone. But, in fact, there are 
none such, and the phrase in the title is 
culpably loose and ad captandum. What 
the volume really does contain are rightly 
designated in the table of contents as 
“Notes for Moore’s Life of Lord Byron:” 
avery different thing indeed ; as different as 
the relative values of Byron and Moore, or 
of Byron’s autobiography and Moore’s bio- 
graphy. Such as they are, however, these 
notes are by far the most important and in- 
teresting item in the volume : indeed, though 
not of supereminent value, they make the 
book worthy of preservation by literary 
enquirers—which, on other grounds, it can 
but barely claim to be. 

A considerable portion of the volume 
comes from Moore’s MSS., commonplace 
books, &c. It includes his very first printed 
verses ; contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, extending over twenty years of his 
life; the comic opera, M.P., or the Bluestock- 
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eg, which had hitherto been left (save as 
regards a few interspersed lyrics) to its 
natural fate, death and burial; some party- 
squibs in verse ; a Letter to the Roman Catho- 
lics of Dublin; a fragmentary tale, The 
Chapter of the Blanket; and a few letters, 
chiefly to Leigh Hunt. The first printed 
verses are named “ To Zelia, on her charging 
the author with writing too much on love ;”’ 
and they reveal but too clearly (if, indeed, 
we are justified in speaking with any serious- 
ness of the verses of a boy of thirteen) the 
essential tenuity and artificiality of Moore’s 
inspiration—the purport being that his love- 
verses are after all nothing but make- 
believe, Cupid having pledged himself that 
Moore’s muse, or in other words Moore 
himself, should never be veritably in love. 
One can hardly imagine a more stupid 
apology, or a confession of demerit at once 
more complete and more coxcombically un- 
conscious. These verses come from the An- 
thologia Hibernica for October, 1793. Four 
other “Juvenile Pieces” are given, poorly 
versified, and of no literary value. Among 
the “Satirical and Humorous Poems” the 
“Ode to St. Patrick’? (March, 1813) is 
neat ; the so-called ‘“ Police Reports”’ (re- 
ferring to some dispute between the Ameri- 
ean and French nations), fair enough ; 
these are, perhaps, the best out of the total 
of thirteen specimens. Of the articles con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Review, that on 
“Private Theatricals” is at the present day 
the most readable. 

The letters addressed to Leigh Hunt, ten 
in number, ranging from 1811 to 1821, are 
all marked by apparent cordiality, and even 
empressement ; compare their tone with that 
in which Moore wrote about Hunt after 
the appearance of the book by the latter 
concerning Lord Byron, or with the feeling 
shown in the letters which he sent to Byron 
regarding the project, in or about 1821, for 
Hunt’s co-operating in the Liberal magazine. 
Here is a pretty piece of flattery :— 


“The poem to which you were good enough to 
direct my attention interested me extremely. 
There is nothing so delightful as those alternate 
sinkings and risings, both of feeling and style, 
which you have exhibited in those verses; and 
you cannot think how gracefully it becomes the 
high philosophy of your mind to saunter now and 
then among the flowers of Poetry. Do indulge 
her with a few more walks, I beseech you.” 


There is also a letter addressed to Mrs. 
Shelley, in 1839, on receipt of the collected 
edition of Shelley’s poems. Its tone is 
complimentary ; but it does not contain any 
expression of admiration of the poems indi- 
vidually. 

The notes regarding Byron were no doubt 
to a large extent worked up into Moore’s 
biography of the poet; but they contain 
several particulars which one reads with 
satisfaction here at first hand; among them 
are a page and a-half of reminiscences fur- 
nished by Mrs. Musters (the beautifnl Miss 
Chaworth). Byron, it seems, then hardly 
beyond boyhood, 


‘used to pass his time chiefly in riding with Miss 
C. and her cousin; or in sitting doing nothing, 
pulling his handkerchief; or in firing at a door 
which opens on the terrace, and which still (Mrs. 
M. says) has the marks of his bullets. By the 
by, Miss Pigot told me that whenever he had 





nothing else to say, he woulda always say 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10.” 


I add a few other items, culled at 
random :— 


* Hobhouse’s account of the storm in which B. 
and Shelley were so nearly lost on the Lake [of 
Geneva in 1816]... . B. insisting that he would 
endeavour to save Shelley, and Shelley refusing. 
. . . S. as brave as a lion, H. says.” 

“Mrs. Shelley tells me she heard a heedless 
girl once say to him [ Byron], ‘I think you have a 
little of the Scotch accent.’ ‘Good God, I hope 
not! Iam sureI haven't. I'd rather the whole 
damned country were sunk in the ocean, I the 
Scotch accent!’ ” 

“His mother had his nativity cast when he 
was very young. Mrs. B. wished to pass for a 
single woman ; but the fortune-teller told her she 
was married, and had a son who was lame; that 
he would be in danger of being poisoned before he 
came of age, and would be twice married, his 
second wife to be a foreigner.” 

“Lady Blyron], he said, was a great person 
among the Socinians. Had had many disputes 
with her upon religion; but on comparing all 
points together, found that her religion was very 
much the same with his own. Praised Shelley 
highly. [This was after Shelley’s death, when 
Byron was in ig wet ... I am nearly recon- 
ciled to St. Paul, for he says there is no difference 
between the Jews and the Greeks; and I am ex- 
actly of the same opinion, for the characters of 
both are equally vile.’” 

“He used to say Trelawny was an excellent 
fellow, till his Zara and Corsair spoiled him by 
his attempting to imitate them.” 


This last phrase might seem to bewray 
some confusion of mind on the part of the 
person who retailed Byron’s observation. 
Byron only knew Trelawny after the roving 
sea-life of the latter was over; andif the 
poet jocularly compared him to Lara and the 
Corsair, this comparison may have applied 
to the antecedent sea-life more appositely 
than to any change in Trelawny’s demeanour 
at a later date. W. M. Rossetti. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY, 


Ritual of the Altar: the Order of the Holy 
Communion, with Introits, Collects, Epistles, 
Graduals, Gospels, Offertories, Secrets, Com- 
munions and Post-Communions throughout the 
Year; according to the Use of the Church of 
England; together with Rubrical Directions, 
Secret Prayers, Ritual Music, and the General 
Rubrics Illustrated. Edited by the Rev. Orby 
Shipley, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (Longmans.) This large and hand- 
some volume is a choice specimen of the printing 
of the Chiswick Press in black and red. The 
musical notation is exhibited with beautiful dis- 
tinctness, and the general appearance of the volume 
is all that could be desired. Those who are 
familiar with other efforts of the editor will 
scarcely be misled by the words “according to 
the Use of the Church of England ” (which stand 
on the title-page) into the error of supposing that 
this book bears even a colourable resemblance to 
the parts of the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England which relate to the administration of the 
Holy Communion. It is true that, with a few 
omissions, all these parts of the Anglican Liturgy 
are included in these pages, but with such large 
additions and intercalations of prayers (many of 
them, too, meant to be said, not secreto, but 
audibly), rubrics, &c., from the unreformed service- 
books that for an English Churchman to find the 
familiar words of his own office is like looking for 
an acquaintance in a motley crowd. Mr. Shipley 
is very considerate in supplying even our bishops 
with prayers to be said when “ vesting for mass.” 
Forourselves we trust that when an Anglican Bishop 








says prayers when “ putting on his gloves ” he will 
prefer the original Latin to Mr. Shipley’s indifferent 
translation: first, because the allusion to the ver 
disreputable transaction described in Genesis will 
be the better obscured from the bystanders; and, 
secondly, because the closeness of the reference to 
the Bishop’s fine “ kids” is almost lost in Mr. Ship- 
ley’s “skins of the goats,” while it is chemualagiiy 
transparent in the words “quemadmodum Jacob, 
dilectus tuus, pelliculis haedorum opertis manibus,” 
&e. In one of the preceding prayers we find the 
words “ Ure igne sancti Spiritus renes nostros et 
cor nostrum,” &c., absurdly rendered “ Enkindle 
our reins and our heart,” &c.; the metaphor being 
that of the assaying of metals, as may be seen by 
a glance at the Latin Psalter (xxv., 2), from which 
the words are borrowed. From a liturgiolist’s 
point of view the book is a worthless mix- 
ture of the Uses of Rome, England, Sarum, 
and Shipley. We must not omit to notice 
a specialty of the volume in the numerous 
engravings illustrating the postures, manual acts, 
&e., of the celebrant and his assistants. This 
seems to us the most valuable part of Mr. Ship- 
ley’s work. Henceforth any young curate who 
does not know how to cross his thumbs (the right 
over the left) and fold his hands with accuracy, 
will have only himself to blame. 


The Explanation of the Apocalypse. By Vener- 
able Beda. Translated by the Rev. Edw. Marshall, 
M.A., F.S.A., formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. (James Parker and Co.) We 
cannot see much advantage in presenting this 
commentary to “ English readers.” But as the 
translator thinks otherwise, more care should have 
been taken to warn the “ English reader” against 
accepting Bede’s interpretations of Hebrew names. 
In common with those of Augustine and Ambrose 
and others of the Western Fathers, Bede’s Hebrew 
etymologies are often such as would make Fiirst 
or Gesenius shudder. Simeon, “heard of sor- 
row,” and Jezebel, “issue of blood,” deserve a 
note as much as Gog, “a roof,” and Magog, 
“from a roof.” Bede really knew something of 
Hebrew; but comparative philology, the chief 
guide in modern efforts of this kind, was then un- 
born. In dealing with the Apocalypse, mystical 
interpretations seem more legitimate than in deal- 
ing with the books of Samuel. But Bede's great- 
ness is not seen in any part of his Biblical 
exegesis. 


Eternal Hope, Five Sermons preached in Wesi- 
minster Abbey, November and December, 1877. 
By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon 
of Westminster, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, &c. (Macmillan and Co.) These sermons 
do not claim to present any scientific treatment of 
Eschatology ; they are merely popular addresses in- 
tended as a loud protest against the prevailing 
belief among Protestants as to the nature of the 
punishments of the future life. In the Preface 
Oanon Farrar indicates his own dogmatic stand- 
point. In opposition to the doctrine of “ Annihi- 
lationism ” (or, as its modern Christian supporters 

refer to style it, “the doctrine of conditional 
immortality ”), on the one hand, and “ Univer- 
salism” on the other, Canon Farrar only ventures 
to entertain the “hope” that all may be finally 
restored. In an apologetic Preface we are in- 
formed that the sermons were not originally in- 
tended for publication. And it is only fair that 
large allowance should be made by the reader who 
studies the book in cold blood for a style of per- 
fervid oratory that cannot fail to seem to him fre- 
quently over-coloured and exaggerated, and at 
times confused and perhaps almost hysterical. 
After forcing one’s way with the crowd at the 
Abbey, and when affected by the contagious en- 
thusiasm that the good voice and striking presence 
of the preacher never fails to evoke, we should 
probably regard the sermons in a different way, 
and as they were intended to be regarded. Though 
even with these advantages of circumstance itmay be 
questioned whether the effect of the superabundant 
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ornament would not be felt as tawdry. To the 
scientific student of theology the only matter of 
much interest in the volume is the letter of Prof. 
Plamptre (Excursus I.) on the teaching of Bishop 
Butler, as suggested by the remarkable passage in 
the Analogy (part i., chap. 3) : “ Virtue, to borrow 
the Christian allusion, is militant here, and various 
untoward accidents contribute to its being often 
overborne ; but it may combat with greater advan- 
tage hereafter,” &c. It is singular, however, that 
so careful a student of the Analogy as Dr. Plump- 
tre should not have recognised, or at least con- 
sidered, what had been long ago pointed out by 
the mostacute of all the commentators on Butler, 
Prof. (now Bishop) Fitzgerald, that “ this is an 
instance of Butler’s care to avoid assuming more 
than his premisses will warrant. Butler is here 
arguing on the foot of reason alone; and as he 
had before observed that mere reason could not 
show that probation would terminate with this 
life, so he speaks here of the supposition (consist- 
ent with such a state of knowledge) of its passing 
through some state or states of militancy here- 
after.” 


Human Life and its Conditions: Sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford in 1876- 
1878, with three Ordination Sermons. By R. W. 
Church, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. (Mac- 
illan and Co.) As different from Canon Farrar’s 
volume as can well be conceived is that now 
before us. Defective in those features of rhetorical 
art which are essential to great success (even for 
a concto ad clerum) when a large crowd of 
listeners is addressed, the sermons of the Dean of 
St. Paul’s will be appreciated more justly after a 
quiet perusal. They never aim at oratorical dis- 
play, nor attain any high flight of passionate 
utterance, yet we are sensible throughout of an 
earnest though controlled enthusiasm; and every 
phrase and turn of expression possesses the charm 
that always attends the genuine outcome of care- 
ful and well-defined thought. It appears that it 
is by mere accident that Canon Farrar and Dean 
Church have both given us sermons on the text 
“Are there few that be saved?” To everyone 
who loves accurate thinking, and is repelled by 
loose statements wider than knowledge warrants, 
Dean Church contrasts throughout most favour- 
ably with Dr. Farrar. Apropos of Dr. Farrar’s 
subject-matter, it is interesting to find the follow- 
ing passage in one of Dean Church’s discourses 
(the fine sermon on “Responsibility for our 
Belief”) :—“TI should be disloyal to Him whom I 
believe in and worship as the Lord of Truth if I 
doubted that such seeking [earnest and honest 
seeking] would at last find Him. Evenifit do not 
find Him here—man’s destiny stops not at thegrave, 
and many, we may be sure, will know Him there 
who did not know Him here.” Those whose lives 
are spent in labouring at intellectual rather than 
practical problems, and who at all practise intro- 
spection, cannot fail to be struck with the singular 
fidelity with which Dean Church describes the 
subtle temptations and spiritual dangers to which 
they are peculiarly exposed. Often would it save 
from foolish courses some men of earnest and single- 
hearted purpose to keep well before them the dis- 
tinction so ably sketched (pp. 84, sg.) between 
“following truth” and “yielding to the imme- 
diate pressure of an argument ;” while the moral 
dangers special to those who hold fast received 
beliefs and opinions, and again to those who aim 
at change—* whether it is a question of change 
in religion or philosophy, of a Reform Bill or a 
Budget, of a new trade or a new mechanical in- 
vention "—are depicted (pp. 72, sq.) with a skill 
that almost reminds one of Dr. J. H. Newman. 


The Life ofthe Right Rev. Alexander Jolly, D.D., 
Bishop cf Moray. By the Rey. W. Walker, M.A, 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) The subject of 
this biography was born in 1756 and died in 1838, 
The period intervening between these two dates 
saw many changes in the external history of the 








disestablished Episcopal Church in Scotland. The 
Act of 1748 had virtually proscribed the public 
worship of Non-juring Episcopalians. Dr. Jolly’s 
early religious education was conducted by a 
clergyman of his native place, who had undergone 
six months’ imprisonment for the statutable offence 
of officiating in the presence of more than four 
ersons at a time. In the account of the first 
alf of Bishop Jolly’s life we get some curious 
and interesting glimpses of the condition of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland during the time of 
persecution and depression. There can, indeed, be 
no question that the conduct of the Government 
was highly efficacious in breaking and crushing 
the opposition to Presbyterianism, which in the 
north-east of Scotland, and more particularly in 
Aberdeen, did not at first occupy the dominant 
position which it had held in the south-west and 
south. Those whose notions of bishops are drawn 
from the prelates of the English Establishment, 
with their “ palaces” and their seats in the House 
of Peers, may be pleased to see a sketch of the 
domestic life of a bishop of the sister Church in 
the early part of this century. The learned 
— Jolly lived all alone with his books 
in a large two-storeyed house in the little town 
of Fraserborough. He kept no servant, but had 
what few occasional services were necessary per- 
formed by a poor woman who lived a little way 
down the street. He rose at four o’clock, spent 
the early hours of the day in devotion, made his 
own breakfast, and then set himself down to his 
beloved folios. At dinner-hour a woman was seen 
coming down the street “ with a very small pot in 
her hand with a wooden cover on it, and some- 
thing else beneath her apron, which was the whole 
preparation for the Bishop’s dinner.” Jolly’s 
studies were chiefly in patristic theology ; but he 
was also much attached to the works of the leading 
Anglican divines, especially of the Caroline 
divines. We have no doubt whatever that Mr. 
Walker is right in considering that the anecdote 
told of Jolly by Dean Stanley in his Lectures on 
the Church of Scotland, is only an illustration of 
the dry humour which now and then brightened 
his usually solemn utterances. “When he was 
asked,” says Dean Stanley, “atthe beginning of 
the stir occasioned by the Oxford Tracts, what 
he thought of the Reformation, he said ‘he had 
not come down so far in his regular course of 
ecclesiastical history.’” The “venerable, primi- 
tive, and apostolic bishop” (to adopt words applied 
to him by the late Dean Hook) had a singular 
power of winning the affectionate-esteem of those 
who knew him; and his simple, unworldly life, 
and constant piety and self-devotion will make the 
reader of this brief and interesting memoir hence- 
forward refuse to Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and 
Man, the title of “ the Jast of the Saints.” 


The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England: a Historical and Speculative Exposi- 
tion. By the Rev. Joseph Miller, B.D., Curate of 
Holy Trinity, Darwen. Vol. I. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) System is a good thing in any ex- 
pository work; and we rather like the plan of 
grouping together the Articles that treat of a 
general common subject, so far as it confines itself 
to merely bringing into prominence the divisions 
into which this formulary of the English Church 
naturally falls. But the Thirty-nine Articles do 
not readily yield themselves as a basis for a syste- 
matic treatment of dogmatic theology. The 
definite and somewhat narrow apologetic purpose 
which they were originally intended to serve did 
notsuggest a complete confession of faith, orgeneral 
declaration of Christian doctrine. As an illustra- 
tion of the difficulties of the mode of treatment 
adopted by Mr. Miller we may notice that Article 
III., of “ The Descent into Hell,” and Article IV., 
“ Of the Resurrection of Christ,” are grouped under 
the heading Eschatology, while Article XXIL., 
“Of Purgatory,” which most naturally would come 
under that heading, is referred to what Mr. Miller 
calls “*’Ecclesialogy.” And this last ridiculous 
word (with its smooth breathing), neither Greek 








nor English, together with these other horrors, 
“ Armatialogy,” Stoicheiology, Prognoseology,and 
Prothesiology, makes us gravely question whether 
this “ terminology, adapted,” we are assured, “ to 
the present stage of theological progress ”—a ter- 
minology which, it is hoped, ‘will perhaps invest 
the subject with increased interest ”—isreally worth 
importing into England. Whether through in- 
advertence or design Article XIII. does not, so far 
as we have been able to discover, appear in any 
group. Surely there ought to be no difficulty in 
making a long name for it, even if it have to stand 
all by itself. The accentuation, &c., of the printed 
Greek in this volume is of a blundering kind ; and 
who is“ St. Origen”? We freely acknowledge the 

owers of the great Alexandrian theologian whom 
Mr. Miller takes upon him to canonise ; but neither 
Mr. Miller nor any other man is competent to 
venture the prodigious statement that the De 
Principiis of “ this prince of thinkers” “ has given 
rise to more thought in the theological world than 
any other or all other treatises in Divinity put 
together.” We wish we were able to speak more 
favourably of a work that aims at and almost suc- 
ceeds in making interesting a subject left by the 
best-known of the ordinary text-books in the 
depths of dulness. This first volume deals only 
with the first five Articles. 

Appendix to the Queen's Printers’ Aids to the 
Student of the Holy Bible or Teacher's Assistant. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode.) The Queen’s printers 
have gone the right way to produce a valuable 
book. They have selected for treatment important 
subjects, and then entrusted them to the hands. 
of always trustworthy and sometimes even 
eminent specialists. Thus we have admirable 
papers on the “Ethnology of the Bible,” by 
Mr. A. H. Sayee; on the “ Poetry of the Bible,” 
by Mr. T. K. Cheyne; on “The Plants of the 
Bible,” by Sir J. Hooker; on “The Animals 
of the Bible,” by Canon Tristram; and on the 
“‘ Money and Weights of the Bible,” by Mr. F. 
W. Madden ; and if Dr. Stainer’s “ Music of the 
Bible ” seem less satisfactory, the extreme uncer- 
tainty that must always attend any treatment of 
this obscure and difficult subject may be regarded 
as apology sufficient. In addition to the articles 
named above, this Appendix contains a Chrono- 
logical Summary of Bible History, and a series of 
short papers on Jewish Sects and Orders, 


Through Rome On: a Memoir of Christian 
and Extra-Christian Experience. By Nathaniel 
Ramsay Waters. (New York: Somerby; Lon- 
don: Triibner.) Mr. Capes’s little book, Zo Rome 
and Back, has suggested the title of this work, 
which is an interesting and evidently veracious 
account of the religious history of the writer. 
Mr. Waters passed from Anglicanism, in which 
faith he had ~ brought up, to the Church of 
Rome, and after eight years’ “ belief and practice 
of Catholicism,” and a short sojourn in the Theism 
of Theodore Parker and F. W. Newman, arrived 
at his present Agnostic position. Mr. Waters's 
testimony to the value of the confessional is 
curious. “I am bound to acknowledge,” he says, 
“that the influence of the confessional was in my 
case salutary. It tempered and restrained the 
warmth of a youthful constitution; it purged 
motives of their selfishness ; it inculeated modesty 
and self-denial ; it made sin more and more hateful 
to me, and virtue more and more amiable and 
attractive. It taught me to know myself.” And 
with equal candour he admits, with sorrow, how 
after he had given up Catholicism he fell for a 
while into a licentious way of life. Indeed, we 
think it must be the animation imparted by this 
eager ardour of truthfulness which lends interest 
to a picture of intellectual powers that seem to us 
somewhat thin and but little capable of appreci- 
ating the great complexity of the problem—of 
recognising the variety and involution of moments 
that have to be resolved before the solutions which 
Mr. Waters announces so unhesitatingly can be 
accepted. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Epwarp Arser, the editor of English 
Reprints, the Transcript of the Stationers’ Registers, 
the Garner, &c., has been appointed assistant to 
the Professor of English Literature (Prof. Henry 
Morley) at University College, London. Mr. 
Arber is an old pupil of Prof. Morley’s, and it was 
at the latter’s evening classes at King’s College 
that Mr. Arber received the impulse that has 
made him reproduce the texts of so many of our 
Tudor and Stuart writers. 


Mr. Jonn Russert Sire has, after a labour 
of some years, just issued his large catalogue of 
Topographical Tracts and Prints, comprising no 
less than 1,200 pages, the result of nearly forty 
years’ collecting. 


A NEw novel, entitled Wood Anemone, by Mrs. 
Randolph, author of Gentianella, Wild Hyacinth, 
&c., will shortly be published by Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett in three volumes, 


A Frencn translation of Lord Acton’s two 
lectures on Liberty has been published with a 
Preface by M. de Laveleye, under the title of 
Histoire de la Liberté dans l'Antiquité et le 
Christianisme (Bruxelles: Muquardt). 

Mr. F. C. Price, facsimilist to the British 
Museum, who recently executed some exquisite 
reproductions from the press of Caxton, proposes 
to edit subscription copies of an important heraldic 
MS. prepared in 1616 by John Withie, the arms- 
painter, entitled— 


“The names and Armes of them that bath beene 
Aldermen of the Moarde of Alldersgqate since the 
tyme of Ring Henry 6. beginnings at the 30 
peete of bis Reiqne ontill this present peeare 
of our Borde 1616. Which names and Armes 
focere collected out of recorde 1616. 3. MW.” 


London traders were then, to a large extent, the 

connexions of gentilitial English houses; and the 

document will, accordingly, have a peculiar value. 

pew also bear on the Heraldic Visitations of 
ondon, 


Tue following are some of the more important 
articles promised in the eighth volume of the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which is 
announced as nearly ready :—* Electricity,” by 
Prof. Chrystal; “Elizabeth,” by the late Mr. 
Carruthers ; “ Embryology,” by Dr. Allen Thom- 
son; “Emigration” and “ Exchange,” by Mr. R. 
Somers; “ Emperor,” by Prof. Bryce ; “ Enamel,” 
by Mr. Rudler; “Encaustic Tiles,” by Mr. A. 
Maw; “Ene —, by Mr. P. A. Lyons; 
“ Energy” and “ Evaporation,” by Mr. W. Garnett ; 
“‘ England ”—the History, by Mr. Freeman and 
Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, and Geography and Statis- 
tics by Mr. F. Martin; “Church of England,” by 
Mr. Perry; “English Bible,” by Mr. Blunt; 
“English Language,” by Dr. J. A. H. Murray; 
“English Literature,” by Mr. T. Arnold; “ En- 
graving,” by Mr. Hamerton: “ Ennius,” by Prof. 
Sellar ; “ Ephesians,” by Prof. Milligan; “ Epic- 
tetus,” by Mr. W. Wallace; “ Episcopacy ” and 
“ Eucharist,” by Canon Venables ; “ Equation,” by 


Prof, Cayley ; “Erasmus,” by Mr. Pattison; 


“Eschatology,” by Mr. A. S. Aglen; “ Esther,” 
by Mr. Cheyne; “Ether,” by Prof. Clerk Max- 
well; “Ethics,” by Mr. H. Sidgwick; “ Ethno- 
Faphy, by M. E. Reclus; “Etna,” by Mr. 
Rodwell; “ Etruria,” by Mr. A. S. Murray and 
Dr. W. Deecke ; “ Euboea,” by Mr. Tozer; “ Eu- 
maar: by Sir H. Rawlinson ; “ Euripides,” by 

rof. Jebb; “Europe,” by Mr. H. A. Webster; 
“ Eusebius,” by Principal Tulloch ; “ Eve,” by Prof. 
Robertson Smith ; “ Evidence,” “ Factory Acts,” 
&c., by Mr. Edmund Robertson; “ Evolution,” 
by Prof. Huxley and Mr. Sully ; “ Examinations,” 
by Mr. H. Latham; “Explosives,” by Major 
Wardell; “Eye,” by Prof. M‘Kendrick; 

Ezekiel” and “Ezra,” by Mr. Sutherland Black ; 





“ Fable,” by Mr. F. Storr; and “ Fairies,” by Mr. 
W. Hepworth. 


Messrs, Rivrneton have in the press, forming 
volumes of their “ English School Classics,” 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, by W. E. Mullins, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College ; 
and in preparation, Scott's Rokeby, edited by R. 
W. Taylor, M.A., Head-Master of Kelly College, 
Tavistock. 

Tue Rev. C. J. Ball is preparing for publica- 
tion a Merchant Taylors’ Hebrew Gradual, contain- 
ing elementary exercises, a selection of readings 
with notes and references to his Merchant Taylors’ 
Hebrew Grammar, and a cento of extracts from 
Hebrew prose and poetry. Various Jewish 
sources have been drawn upon for the work, such 
as the Pirké ’Abhoth, the Jewish Prayer-book and 
Hebrew translations of such works as Faust and 
Paradise Lost. 


Mr. THomas Dunman, Lecturer on Physiology 
at the Birkbeck Institution, and Physical Science 
Lecturer at the Working Men’s College, has com- 
piled a Glossary of Biological, Anatomical, and 
Phystological Terms, which will shortly be pub- 
lished in a small volume by Messrs, Griffith and 
Farran. 

Joaquin MItweER is about to publish, in London, 
a new volume of poems, to be called Songs of Far 
Away Lands. The volume will be one of some 
magnitude, and is dedicated to Lord Houghton. 


ALEXANDRA CoLtEcE, Dublin, the college for 
women and girls which has had such a great 
educational success, requires to raise 2,470/. for 
its new College Hall for lectures and vocal music, 
and other improvements. At present, only 770/. has 
been subscribed. Donations should be sent to Mrs. 
Jellicoe, the Lady Superintendent, at the college. 


Ata meeting of the committee of the Index 
Society held on Tuesday the 18th inst., several 
points connected with the printing of the Royalist 
Confiscation Acts (which are now at press) were 
discussed. In order to facilitate reference to the 
long list of names contained in these Acts the 
printed page has been divided into four portions, 
marked respectively by the letters a, b, c, d, in the 
left-hand margin. An appropriate device for the 
Society, designed by Mr. Fenton, was submitted 
and ordered to be engraved; and an Index to 
Municipal Corporation Offices taken from the Re- 
port of the Commissioners for England and Wales 
for 1835 was accepted for publication, A Local 
Index of Engravings, to be arranged according to 
Counties; a List of References to neglected Bio- 
graphy ; and Indexes to Hutchins’s History of 

lorset and Ruskin’s Modern Painters were sug- 
gested. 


Dr. Grosart, who has just finished printing 
the text of Chester’s Love's Martyr, and Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson, who has been criticising it, 
have both arrived independently at the conclusion 
that in Shakspere’s poem of the Phoenix and 
Turtle, Queen Elizabeth is the phoenix, and 
Essex the turtle-dove. Though the text of the 
work has just been issued, Dr. Grosart’s Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Illustrations to it will not be 
ready till August. 


Ir is proposed, with the leave of the President 
and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to 
eager the Irish MS. Missal in their library. 

his missal, which is one of the only four Irish 
missals in existence, none of which have been 
hitherto published, was written ¢. a.p. 1200. It 
was described in the AcADEMyY, on December 15, 
1877, by Mr. Warren; on January 12, 1878, by 
Mr. Bradshaw; on March 12, 1878, by Mr. Gil- 
bert, by whom photo-zincograph facsimiles of 
some of its pages are now being prepared, under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, for the 
second volume of National Manuscripts of Ire- 
land. The text, reproduced verbatim, will be 
edited with Introduction and notes by the Rev. 
F, E. Warren, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, in accordance with a general ex- 





pression of the desirability of its publication, on 
the occasion of its exhibition by Mr. Warren 
before the Society of Antiquaries at Burlington 
House, on May 16, 1878, provided that not less 
than 200 subscribers can be procured beforehand. 
The price of the volume will not exceed half-a- 
guinea. It is. requested that intending subscribers 
will send their names to the Rev. F, E. Warren, 
care of Messrs, Pickering and Co., 196 Picca- 
dilly, W. 


Messrs. Marcus W4zD Anp Co. are preparing 
for publication a biographical series to be called 
the “New Plutarch.” The leading features of 
the series will be that each biography will be that 
of a man of action, in himself interesting and re~ 
markable, whose career covers and illustrates some 
important period or episode in history. The 
volumes at present arranged are the Life of Victor 
Emanuel, by Edward Dicey; Judas Maccabaeus, 
by Lieut. C. R. Conder, R.E. ; Haroun Alraschid, 
by Prof. E. H. Palmer; the last Emperor of 
Constantinople, by the Rev. W. J. Brodribb; 
Coligny, by Walter Besant; Richelieu, by W. H. 
Pollock; Abraham Lincoln, by Charles J. Le- 
land; Sir Richard Whittington, by James Rice; 
Harold Fairhair, by Eirikr eondeens and Han- 
nibal, by Samuel Lee. The editors of the series, 
which will commence in October and be continued 
at regular intervals, are the Rey. W. J. Brodribb 
and Mr. Walter Besant. 


Tae interest taken in local antiquities in 
Lancashire and Cheshire has led to the pro- 
jection of another printing club. This is to be 
known as the Record Society. It will differ in 
some respects from the Chetham Society, and will 
aim at supplying raw material for the local 
historian rather than the moreelaborate work under- 
taken by the existing association. That it does not 
arise from any feeling of antagonism is evidenced 
by the fact that Mr. James Crossley, F.S.A., 
President of the Chetham and Spenser Societies, 
has consented to be the first president of the new 
club. Canon Raines is vice-president, and the 
council includes Messrs. J. Croston, H. Fishwick, 
H. H. Howorth, G. E. Cokayne, Colonel Chester, 
Thos. Hughes, W. A. Abram, J. P. Rylands, and 
J, P. Earwaker, who is acting as hon. secretary. 
The documents with which the society will deal 
include inqutsitiones post mortem, wills and in- 
ventories, subsidy rolls, manor court rolls and 
guild rolls, family deeds and papers, records of 
the Duchy Court of Lancaster, Cheshire plea rolls 
and recognisances, and clerical rolls of various 
kinds. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the 
Chetham Society has not elected to do this work, 
but as there is no chance of such a consummation 
we gladly welcome the new labourers in the field. 
Additional evidence of the popularity of archae- 
ology in the two counties named is afforded by 
the number and excellence of the departwents of 
local notes and queries in various newspapers. 
Preston, Warrington, and Manchester, and other 
places have adopted this plan, and in some cases 
the matter has received greater permanence by 
being reprinted in book form. This is, or is to be, 
the case with the antiquarian columns of the Man- 
chester Guardian, Manchester Courter, Manchester 
City News, and Leigh Chronicle. 


THe new volume of the Papers of the Man- 
chester Literary Club has just been issued. It 
has illustrations from original drawings by R. G. 
Somerset, William Meredith, Christopher Black- 
lock, Walter Tomlinson, and Elias Bancroft. The 
contents include contributions on “ Lancashire 
Mathematicians,” by Morgan Brierley; “ Tenny- 
son’s Palace of Art,” by the Rev. W. A. O'Conor; 
“ Six Half-Centuries of Epitaphs,” by R. M. New- 
ton; “ Baptismal Names in Lancashire and York- 
shire,” by the Rev. OC. W. Bardsley; “Canor. 
Parkinson: a Biographical Sketch,” by John 
Evans ; “ Geist,” by Henry Franks; “The Pro- 
vincial Mind,” by Fa J. Holyoake ; “ Ham- 
let,” by the Rev. W. A. O'Conor ; “ Armscott and 
George Fox,” by Walter Tomlinson; “ John 
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Owens,” by Joseph C. Lockhart; “A Trip to 
Lewis,’ by Arthur O'Neill; “Christmas in 
Wales,” by J. Mortimer ; “ Dryden as Lyrist,” by 
G. Milner, It will be seen that the club, while 
not unmindful of the general field of literary cri- 
ticism and research, rightly devotes much time 
and attention to papers on local matters. 
Among the latter we may indicate the remarks of 
Mr. Bardsley on the baptismal names of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, in which the strong influence 
exerted by Puritanism is very evident. Eight 
out of ten names in remote villages are still taken 
from the Bible, including even Pharaoh, Tamar, 
and Er. Archimedes Muff is a curiously dis- 
cordant‘appellation. Titles are sometimes given, 
as Sir Isaac Newton ; while Earl, Marquis, Squire, 
Lord, and Major, are frequent. Mr. Evans’ 
sketch reminds us that he is engaged upon a new 
edition of The Old Church Clock, in which Canon 
Parkinson has dealt in a very pleasant manner 
with the story of “Wonderful” Walker, the 
Minister of Seathwaite Chapel, and the subject of 
one of Wordsworth’s sonnets. Mr. Brierley’s 
paper is an important contribution to our know- 
ledge of a very remarkable class of men who pur- 
sued mathematical studies under circumstances of 
great disadvantage. 


Dr. HERMANN BrEYMANN, of Munich, has pub- 
lished (Miinchen: Ackermann) a lecture recently 
delivered by him in that town in aid of the Diez 
Memorial Fund, which contains an excellent 
account of the life and works of the founder of 
Romanic philology. 


Tue Landbote of Winterthur, the daily journal 
which was edited by the late F’. A. Lange, the 
author of the History of Materialism, announces 
that a prize has been offered by the Swiss Verein 
fiir proportionale Vertretung for the best essay on 
the “ Representation of Minorities.” It may be 
written either in French or German, and must 
contain about twenty-four pages in pamphlet- 
octavo size. Brevity will be regarded with special 
favour by the judges, The general aim of the 
essay is to enlighten persons who have hitherto 
been strangers to the idea of proportional repre- 
sentation ; it must set forth in clear and concise 
form the injustice and disadvantage of the exist- 
ing electoral system, and the justness and fairness 
of the proportional participation of the entirety of 
the electors of a commune, an electoral district, 
or a State in all public concerns. It should also 
indicate the practicability of a representation of 
minorities, and suggest the simplest and most 
appropriate method of carrying out a just and 
fair election, 


Tue Bucharest correspondent of the Bund, who 
is a Roumanian, mentions with natural pride that 
the most popular of the living national poets of 
Roumania, Alexandri, distanced all his competitors 
at the late Congress of the Latin Nationalities at 
Montpellier, and was unanimously adjudged the 
first prize. Ile states that the principal works of 
Alexandri have already been well translated into 
German by the reigning princess, Elizabeth, and 
that some of his poems have been rendered into 
other modern languages, 


Frreprich Boprnstept, the author of Mirza 


Schaffy, is engaged upon a translation of Omar 
Khayyam, 


WE learn from the Publishers’ Weekly that the 
firm of Greenwood, of New York, have arranged 
to bring out an American reprint of the Saturday 
= within twelve days of its issue in Eng- 

and, 


Mr. Newmarcn's elaborate paper “On the 
Progress of the Foreign Trade of the United 
Kingdom since 1856, with especial reference to 
the efleects produced by the Protectionist Tariffs 
of other Countries,” in the Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society for June is a treatise of much statis- 
tical and economic value. The immense growth 


of the foreign trade of the kingdom, in the face of 
the obstructions of foreign tariffs, is only one of 








several important results the causes of which it 
investigates, There is a collateral enquiry, how- 
ever, without which the real significance of the 
growth of British foreign trade may be much mis- 
understood, and which we venture to commend to 
Mr. Newmarch’s consideration—namely, how far, 
since the abolition of protection, has foreign trade 
only taken the place of home trade, and how far is 
it, on the other hand, a substantial addition to the 
total trade of the kingdom? Mr. Newmarch 
satisfactorily accounts, as other writers have done, 
for a considerable normal excess in the imports of 
the United Kingdom over exports, But he does 
not explain the abnormal amount of the excess in 
the last three years of commercial depression. On 
the effects of the gold discoveries on prices Mr. 
Newmarch concludes that the course of events 
has amply vindicated the opinion he expressed in 
1853 against the doctrine of depreciation. There 
are many persons who, looking to the altered prices 
of meat, butter, and other animal food, and the 
rise of money wages, especially in remote parts of 
the country, will not assent to Mr. Newmarch’s 
conclusion. But the principal omission, in both 
his view and that of his opponents, such as the late 
Prof. Cairnes, is the neglect to take into account 
the much greater rise of prices in many parts of 
the Continent, which were formerly considered 
“cheap” places, but are now “dear” places, It 
was abroad, not in this country, that the new gold 
mines had their greatest effect. 


Tue Deutsche Rundschau for June, beside con- 
tinuations, has two excellent articles. One is by 
Prof. Vogel on the “ Present Achievements of 
Photography,” in which the writer traces the his- 
tory of photography, its various difficulties, its 
steps in advance, and the new purposes to which it 
has been from time to time applied: he points out 
that immense progress may be expected during the 
next generation from an art which in its infancy 
has made such rapid strides. Herr Fiedler writes 
an extremely suggestive paper on the “ History of 
Architecture.” He regards the legitimate deve- 
lopment of architecture as broken through by the 
Gothic, which, though deserving admiration from 
its earnestness of purpose, was still a deviation 
from the path along which art had to travel. The 
Romanesque architecture of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries supplied the beginnings of a new 


architectural principle, and Herr Fiedler holds 


that progress is only to be made by recurrence to 
the point where legitimate tradition ceased. 
Modern architecture, he truly observes, is either 
laboriously imitative, or its novelties consist only 
of arbitrary combinations of old forms without any 
guiding principle of beauty. Prof. Weber, of 
Berlin, publishes a number of letters of the Korner 
family written from Dresden between the years 
1804-1815; they are of considerable interest for 
the literary history of that period in Germany. 


THE Nuova Antologia for June 1 has an article 
by Signor Finali on Luigi Carlo Farini, which is 
a valuable contribution to the modern history of 
Italy. Signor Toschi gives the first instalment 
of an article which would certainly create much 
controversy if it were published in English, on 
the “ Physiology of the Painters of the Fourteenth 
Century.” He examines the current theory among 
art critics of the school of Rio and Taine, that the 
charm of the early Italian painters is due to the 
deep earnestness of their religious impressions. 
Against this Signor Toschi contends that the 
fourteenth century was not remarkable for deep 
religious feeling or simplicity and purity of life; 
that its most distinguished painters are recorded 
to have enjoyed life in a very unascetic manner ; 
that some of the most pure and ethereal pictures 
in the history of art have been painted by men of 
doubtful lives and characters ; and that the types 
of face and figure produced by many painters of 
undoubted piety and earnestness have been rather 
coarse and sensual. After this destructive criti- 
cism Signor Toschi proceeds to discuss the pecu- 
liarities of the Giottesque painting, and he refers 











the boldness of design and simplicity which cha- 
racterise it to the fact that it was not founded on 
studies from nature at all, but was the result of a 
progressive development of the old Byzantine 
types, which were improved upon by increased 
capacity of observation ; it consequently displays 
the play of unfettered fancy, and is free from the 
difficulties which study and learning necessarily 
bring. 

Tue Rivista Europea has ao lively historical 
article by Signor Lore on Marie Antoinette and 
Cardinal Rohan ; the writer has, however, nothing 
new to bring forward. Prof. Barbaglia publishes 
a lecture on Paracelsus delivered before the 
University of Pisa; he points out the important 
discoveries made by Paracelsus, and claims him 
as the founder of medical chemistry. 


‘ Messrs. M. H. Ginn not Trt “= — <“ 
ew days a Compendium of Irish Biography, by 
Alfred Webb. ous 

THE most noteworthy original articles in the 
later numbers of the Revista Contemporanea are, 
in that for February 28, a vehement denunciation 
of the Austrian dynasty in Spain, by Pompeyo 
Gener; and, under the title “The Philosophy of 
Aristocracy,” P. Estasen has a most ingenious 
application of the doctrines of Darwin to justify 
the existence of aristocracies in society. March 
15: P. Nanot-Renart praises rather too indis- 
criminately the historical works of M. Thiers, and 
Revilla gives a critical estimate of Perez Gald’s, 
whom he declares to be the first of living Spanish 
novelists, and a follower of English rather than 
of French models, of irreproachable morality, and 
fit reading puerts virginibusque. His most recent 
production, Marianela, is also favourably no- 
ticed by the same critic in the number for April 
80. Among the contents of March 30 are two 
articles about Columbus: the first, by G. Llana, 
points out some errors and omissions in Washing- 
ton Irving’s and other biographies ; the second, by 
Rodriguez Ferrer, argues, in spite of recent pre- 
tended discoveries, that his bones really rest ia 
Havanna, and not in San Domingo. There is also 
a remarkable unsigned article on the present crisis, 
“Inglaterra en Oriente,” to which we invite 
special attention; a delicate little love-poem, 
“ Eclipse,” by M. del Palacio should not be over- 
looked, In the two numbers for April the series 
of chapters on “La Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
— ” is brought to a close. The first gives a 
ist of all Spanish authors deemed worthy of a 
place in such a collection; the latter suggests an 
appendix of Luso-Oastellan and Catalan writers. 

he whole series of these articles forms a most 
useful guide to Spanish literature. Other contri- 
butions touch on subjects of the day; but the 
articles on “El Ateneo de Madrid,’ from the 
pen of M. de Labra, give an account of an insti- 
tution of the greatest importance for the recent 
literary and scientific history of Spain. 








OBITUARY, 
SIR THOMAS DUFFUS HARDY. 


Tue death of the Deputy Keeper of Public 
Records, which took place on Saturday last after 
a short illness, has occasioned a blank which cannot 
be easily filled. His loss will be lamented not 
only in his own office, where he was a popular 
chief and colleague, but by a large circle of 
English and Continental scholars who looked up 
to him as an authority almost without peer in his 
special department of learning. He was the son 
of Major Hardy, an officer in the Artillery, and 
was born at Port Royal in 1804, At the age of 
fifteen he obtained a junior clerkship in the 
Record Office at the Tower, of which his relative 
Mr. Henry Petrie was Record-Keeper, and thence 
worked his way upward to the highest official 
rank, His earliest publication was a contribution 
to the Excerpta Historica issued by S. Bentley in 
1831. Under the Record Commission he was 
employed as editor of the Clause Rolls (from 1204 
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to 1227) published in 1833 and 1844; of the 
Patent Rolls of the reign of John, published 
in 1835; of the Norman Rolls (1200-1205 
and 1417-1418), and the Oblata and Fine 
Rolls of the reign of John, both published in 
the same year; of the Charter Rolls of John, pub- 
lished in 1837; the Liberate Rolls of the same 
reign, published in 1844; and the Modus Tenendi 
Parliamentum, published in 1846. These works 
are not only models of careful editing, but the 
Introductions prefixed to them contain an amount 
of lucid information concerning the technical 
phraseology and palaeographical character of the 
records to which they relate that has given them an 
enduring value. The Itinerary of King John ap- 
pended to the Introduction to the Patent Rolls is 
a noteworthy example of the editor’s painstaking 
accuracy. 

Upon the death of Mr. Petrie, the compilation 
of the Monumenta Historica Britannica, which 
that gentleman, in conjunction with the Rev. J. 
Sharpe, had undertaken to edit for the Govern- 
ment, but left unfinished, was entrusted to Mr. 
Hardy; and he wrote the Introduction to the 
work, which appeared in 1848, For the English 
Historical Society he edited the Chronicle if 
William ¥ Malmesbury (2 vols.) in 1840. He 
also issued a Catalogue of the Lords Chancellors, 
Masters of the Rolls, and other officers of Chancery, 
in 1843, and edited and continued the Fasti of 
Le Neve in 1854, 


Mr. Hardy was a leading witness before the 
Parliamentary Committee for investigating the 
state of the Public Records in 1836, and took 
part in the pamphlet controversies that preceded 
the dissolution of the Record Commission. Under 
the new scheme put in operation by the Public 
Record Office Act of 1 & 2 Victoria, he was 
appointed Assistant-Keeper of the Branch Record 
ce at the Tower, and filled that post until the 
consolidation of the Record Offices in 1858. In 
1861 he was appointed to the Deputy Keepership, 
vacant by the death of Sir Francis Palgrave. 
His régime was marked by great activity 
and enterprise. He gave a wider scope to the 
plan proposed in 1855 of calendaring the State 
Papers, and vigorously prosecuted the publication 
of the Anctent Chronicles and Memorials of the 
United Kingdom, which had been commenced in 
1857. To the success of this last work he largely 
contributed by compiling the “ Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Materials for the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” which he undertook in 1862. This 
compilation, of which three volumes have appeared 
and a fourth was in progress at the time of his 
death, is a monument of patient scholarship, upon 
which alone he might have been content to rest 
his fame. He also edited for the same series the 
Register of Richard de Kellawe, Bishop of Durham 
(1311-1316), in four volumes (1873-1878). To 
the series of State Papers he contributed a 
Syllabus of the documents in Rymer’s Foedera 
relating to English history. Of this work 
two volumes have been published and the third 
1g in the press. Among his minor contribu- 
tions to historical knowledge may be named 
his Reports upon the Peveril and Durham Records, 
the Carte and Carew Papers, and the docu- 
ments in the archives and libraries of Venice. 

The publication of Domesday Book and other 
records in photozincographic facsimile, which has 
widely circulated a knowledge of their character 
and interest, was also due in great measure to the 
Deputy Keeper's energy. He was mainly instru- 
mental in procuring the abolition of fees for 
searches at the Record Office, which has made that 
department deservedly popular with the general 
public. Historians and men of letters have still 
more reason to thank him for having suggested 
the formation of the Historical Commission in 
1869, which has thrown open unsuspected trea- 
sures of the highest value. 

A public recognition of his reputation and 
Services was made in 1869, when, at the recom- 
mendation of Mr, Gladstone, the honour of 





knighthood was conferred upon him by Her 
Majesty, and in the following year, when the Uni- 
versity of Oxford granted him the degree of 
D.C.L. 

Outside his peculiar department of historical 
archaeology Sir omen Hardy’s works are of less 
note. The biography of the late Lord Langdale, 
which he published in 1852, was written in per- 
formance of his obligations as a friend and literary 
executor, A pamphlet which he issued in 1860 
upon the controversy relative to the ‘Old Col- 
lector’s” Shakspere requires merely passing men- 
tion. His more recent Reports upon the version 
of the Athanasian Creed contained in the Utrecht 
Psalter are better known, but it may be doubted 
whether the decided opinion which he pronounced 
upon the question in dispute is entitled to as much 
weight as that of the eminent manuscript authori- 
ties which were arrayed against him. 

The unfailing readiness which Sir Thomas 
showed to communicate the vast stores of his 
knowledge to all scholars who solicited his aid, 
and his urbane courtesy of manner, made him a 
general favourite. As the chief of a large public 
department, he had a difficult part to play, for 
which his studious habits to some extent dis- 
qualified him, and he was perhaps unduly sensitive 
to the petty annoyances which any obscure person, 
if sufficiently noisy and pertinacious, has the 
power of inflicting upon a man of highly-wrought 
nervous temperament. As a colleague, he was 
genial and sympathetic, especially to the younger 
members of his staff. His strong affections occa- 
sionally led him astray, and an impulsive temper 
betrayed him into hasty acts and words which 
sometimes provoked animosity, but he was always 
ready to make an amende or to accept overtures of 
reconciliation, and his essentially generous and 
kindly nature could not be misapprehended by 
those who knew him well. 

Henry G. Hew err. 





Wrt11am Cutten Bryant, who died last week 
in his 84th year from the effects of an accident, 
was one of the most distinguished of American 
men of letters, and his long, consistent and dignified 
career might be selected as typical and exemplary 
by those who believe that the course of things in 
the New World is an anticipation of what the Old 
World is coming to. He was the son of an able 
and popular physician, and 1. his father’s pro- 
fession the compliment of a dissertation on 
homoeopathy. He received the ordinary sensible, 
if meagre, New England education, which few 
well-regulated minds undergo without acquiring a 
slightly gpa bias. We need not think 
that this bias corresponded to his temperament. 
He was as precocious a versifier as Pope, and his 
poetical reputation was established by the volume 
that he published at the age of twenty-seven— 
fifty-seven years ago. At that time America was 
only just beginning to have a literature, and 
this told two ways: sanity, decision, maturity, 
elegance, commanded a reputation among all who 
cared for pure literature for its own sake much 
more rapidly and surely than they can do where 
literary training and literary interests are widely 
diffused; but the literary career was visibly con- 
nected with “poverty and scorn.” Bryant 
tried honestly to give up poetry, and succeeded in 
becoming a practical journalist. For more than 
half-a-century he was on the editoria! staff of the 
New York Evening Post, one of the few Ameri- 
can journals which can be read with plea- 
sure by an educated Englishman, and which 
had the distinction of inspiring men of business 
with confidence. He never quite ceased to write 
poetry ; at the time of the Civil War he brought 
out two new volumes; in his old age he trans- 
lated Homer. He may be said in this case to be 
the precursor of Prof. Longfellow and Prof. 
Lowell and Bayard Taylor, who all made poetry 
a stepping-stone to a position in the world with- 
out discarding it when the position was at- 
tained. He anticipated another tendency which 


.choose between losing 





has been growing stronger for some time in recent 
verse: almost all his subjects are taken from 
actual and contemporary life. What is peculiar 
about him is that they are conceived in an en- 
tirely rational way ; he is quite innocent of roman- 
ticism, he has no vague feelings of nameless exalta~ 
tion tomake him hunt the wide world over for objects 
to transfigure. Most poets when they come down 
to modern life think it incumbent upon them to 
prove that it is much more wonderful than the 
past was supposed to be. His style is remark- 
ably clear, simple, and finished; occasionally, 
perhaps, a little bald—a fault which he shares 
with all the Greeks but the greatest, and with 
Cowper as well as with less unaffected writers of 
the eighteenth century. As long ago as 1848 
Prof. Lowell, in his Fable for Critics, had com- 
pared him to Cowper, whom he certainly re- 
sembles in the seriousness, refinement, and 
sincerity with which he handles common themes, 
intending to rebuke the American fashion of 
styling him the American Wordsworth; but 
there is a distinct affinity in Bryant to the di- 
dactic side of Wordsworth’s mind, and his sub- 
limities are rather like reflections of the sublimities 
of the Excursion. One traces the reflection as 
clearly in the later poems as in the earlier; 
while the Ages is almost the only poem which 
shows signs of the influence of Byron, being in 
truth little more than an echo, very spirited and 
musical, of the stately historical sentiment of 
Childe Harold. Of course it would be absurd to 
rank Bryant with Wordsworth, but he is something 
more than a copy on a small scale of one side of a 
great poet. He sees that what is the whole of 
life to Wordsworth is only a part of bis life and 
of the life of the world. And his preoccupation 
with death and with the transitoriness of life 
= him an originality of his own. Some of his 
est poems were written in old age, on the de- 
parture of youth, which he does not regret, having 
within him a hope full of immortality, The 
Cloud by the Way might be read after Mr, 
Rossetti's Cloud Confine, and would hold its own. 
Waiting by the Gate might gain by being read 
after Miss Procter’s Golden Gate; and the Dried- 
up Fountain is more musical as well as more 
natural than the poem where the author 
of Thyrsis explains that art is too often perfected 
after inspiration has “——; If one had to 
Ayrsis, or Obermann, 
or even Tristram and Yeseult or Zohrab and 
Rustum, and losing all that Mr. Bryant has 
written, it is probable that the public, which 
supposes itself cultivated, would elect without 
hesitation to sacrifice Mr. Bryant ; while the public 
at large would elect to save him. But his date 
and his nationality save him from being classed 
with English minor poets: they are always strain- 
ing at the unattainable or else sinking back in 
conscious depression: whereas the sober dignity 
natural to Bryant was sustained by the conscious- 
ness that all his life he was one of the first poets 
of his age and country. G. A. Smrcox. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tue International African Association at Brus- 
sels have received a telegram from M. Wautier, 
the lately appointed leader of the Belgian expedi- 
tion, announcing the arrival of M. Dutrieux at 
Zanzibar, and stating that the — required for 
the journey have been collected at Saadani, where 
M. Cambier is superintending the preparations. 
MM. Wautier and Dutrieux were to join him 
there on June 1, and it was proposed to start for 
the interior about June 7. ‘The caravan will 
comprise about 350 persons in all. 


Mr. Ricuarp Frewen has just returned to 
England from South Africa; and we regret to 
learn that he was unable to carry out his plan of 
making a journey across the unexplored country 
between the Zainbesi and Lake Bangweolo, to which 
allusion was made in the Acapemy of April 13, 
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Unper the title of Colonies Nattonales dans 
LAfrique Centrale sous la Protection de Postes 
Militaires, M. Emile Reuter has published a 
brochure at Brussels (Dehou), in which he dis- 
cusses the advantages likely to accrue to Belgium 
by the formation of industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural establishments in Central Africa, and 
the favourable influence they would have on the 
abolition of the slave trade. He maintains, how- 
ever—and he quotes Col. Chaillé-Long, of the 
Egyptian Staff, in support of his opinion—that 
such national colonies cannot be successfully 
maintained without the support of a chain of 
military posts to protect the colonists from all 
chances of attack by the natives. 


WE understand that Commander V. L. Came- 
ron, R.N., C.B., of African fame, is contempla- 
ting an Eastern expedition. Should he carry out 
his present plan, he will probably make his start 
from Iskenderun, at the north-east corner of the 
Mediterranean, and cross northern Syria to Kur- 
distan, whence he will make his way through 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and Beluchistan to Kurra- 
chee, but we believe his line of route is not yet 
definitely fixed. 


Mr. James FerRevusson’s useful little Geography 
of Northumberland, to which we referred on 
January 12, has met with so much encourage- 
ment that the author has found it necessary to 
issue a second edition (Morpeth: G. Flint). This 
is improved by a map of the county and some 
few alterations suggested by the author's friends. 
We believe that it was the evident usefulness of 
little works of this nature which induced Sir W. 
C. Trevelyan to offer the prize for a model county 
geography, to which we referred on June 15. 


Notes on Individual Equipment for the East 
{W. Mitchell and Oo.) is the title of a useful 
brochure which Captain F. Fraser, R.E., of the 
War Office, has drawn up from personal experi- 
ence for the benefit of soldiers suddenly ordered 
on foreign service, and of travellers who may 
wish to start at short notice on journeys of ex- 
ploration in distant countries. Prefixed is a for- 
midable list of necessaries and luxuries for 
camping and exploring, and we are fain to confess 
that it is a matter for wonderment how any given 
article therein is to be found on an emergency. 


Some interesting information has been received 
from Samarkand respecting the territory of Kara- 
tegin, formerly belonging to Kokan, but now 
ceded by Russia to Bokhara. Karategin, with the 
smaller districts of Darwaz, Wakhin, and Shig- 
nan, borders on the plateau of the Pamir Steppe. 
Karategin, which is completely isolated in winter, 
and keeps up communication with the border 
countries only during summer, has never yet been 
trodden by the foot of a European. The customs 
and manner of life of its inhabitants are repre- 
sented as of a highly primitive nature, They 
have no idea of measures of length or weight, 
have neither markets, caravanserais, nor any in- 
stitutions of a public life. Theft is unknown 
among them. They carry on cattle-breeding, but 
little agriculture, Everything is common pro- 
perty. Ifthe stores of one family are exhausted, 
it is a matter of course for the neighbours to dis- 
pense some of theirs, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Chinese Encyclopaedia lately purchased by 
the Trustees of the British Museum forms the theme 
of the opening article, by Mr. Mayers, of the cur- 
rent number of the China Review. The active 
= which Mr. Mayers took in acquiring this cele- 

rated work has already been described in these 
columns, and in his present article he gives a 
sketch of its contents, as well asa brief account 
of the different compilations of the same kind 
which have preceded it.- The untimely death of 
the writer, which we announced a short time 
since, is a melancholy commentary on the words 
““To be Continued” which are appended to the 





article, and this reminds us how great is the loss 
inflicted by that event upon the editor of this as 
of other China periodicals. It is not easy to fill 
the pages of a monthly Review with valuable, and 
at the same time readable, material on Chinese 
matters, and the loss, therefore, of a contributor 
from whose pen flowed an almost constant stream 
of articles which were both valuable and readable 
will be seriously felt. Following Mr. Mayers, Dr. 
Legge continues his lectures, delivered at Oxford 
last year, on “ Imperial Confucianism,” ard in the 
present paper explains from the fourth to the 
seventh of the Maxims of the Emperor K’ang-hsi. 
It was the doctrine of Confucius that the State 
should, in the first instance, ensure prosperity to the 
people, and that it should next provide them with 
the means of education, for he held that it was only 
when a people was both prosperous and educated 
that right principles might be expected to prevail. 
Following out this association of ideas, the Empe- 
ror K’ang-hsi, in the Maxims we are considering, 
begins by advocating the importance of (4) In- 
dustry, and (5) Thrift, as means of obtaining 
prosperity, and then dwells on the importance of 
(6) Intellectual training, the result of which 
should be that (7) the correct doctrine should be 
exalted to the exclusion of such “strange prin- 
ciples” as Buddhism, Taouism, Christianity, &c. 
Several articles of less importance are continued 
from preceding numbers, and the present closes 
as usual with “Notes and Queries,” two of the 
most interesting notes being from the pen of Mr. 
Mayers. 


Tue Indian Antiquary for May, 1878, brings 
the remaining plates for volume v., and a goodly 
show they make, amply justifying the support 
which has been accorded to this valuable journal. 
It has already published so many of the post- 
Buddhistic grants that the dynastic lists of 
mediaeval Indian history can be entirely re- 
arranged, and the series of inscriptions, when com- 

leted, will be the most trustworthy source for a 

istory of the obscure period between the fall of 
Buddhism and the advent of the Muhammadans. 
We have also in this number a further instalment 
of Mr. Walhouse’s archaeological notes, some new 
remarks by Mr. Sinclair on the well-known Bud- 
dhist and Jain remains in Bijapur, papers on 
Rajmahi philology by Mr. Swinton, and on 
Polyandry by Dr. Stupnagel, and the usual short 
reviews and miscellaneous notes on antiquarian 
subjects. 


Belgravia for June is a good number. It opens 
with a new novel by Wilkie Collins, called “ The 
Haunted House,” which will evidently, unfold a 
plot of the thickest entanglement. But the two 
most attractive papers are that entitled “The 
Great Tropical Fallacy,” and an examination of 
Dickens’s half-told tale “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.” The former of these is signed J. Arbuth- 
not Wilson, in which name we seem to trace a 
nom de plume of one not unknown in magazine 
literature. Whoever the author may be, he 
defends his position with great ingenuity and 
wealth of expression. We are not altogether 
convinced, but we feel that the paradox could not 
have found a stronger advocate. The less said 
about the poetry of Belgravia the better. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris : June 10, 1878. 

Ste.-Beuve was a true son of Voltaire, whose 
centenary France has just celebrated. The second 
volume of the Correspondance de Ste.- Beuve 
(Lévy) altogether confirms our estimate of the 
first. It shows the same often morbid suscepti- 
bility which seems inherent in very delicate lite- 
rary organisations, and also the same simple good- 
ness, the same passion for what is just, and above 
all for what is true. All that consists of mere 
phrases, all charlatanism and affectation, he attacks 
relentlessly. When he wishes to arrive at the 
truth on some point of historical detail, he spares 
neither time nor trouble, as is apparent in the 





innumerable letters and notes which he wrote to 
M. Chantelauze on the subject of Cardinal de Retz, 
A mind so just and penetrating could not confound 
with the pursuit of truth the affectations of con- 
temporary realists, but Ste.-Beuve was able to 
recognise the merit of certain among them. A 
letter of his to M. Zola in 1868, after the publica- 
tion of Thérése Raquin, will remain one of the 
best criticisms on this powerful and unequal 
novelist, whose exaggerated realism sinks eve 
moment into the fantastic, ‘“ qui peint de téte, et 
non d’aprés nature.” He ends with a remarkable 
prediction :— 


“ Vous.avez bravé dans cette euvre et le public et 
aussi Ja critique. Ne vous étonnez pas de certaines 
coléres ; de tels conflits se terminent quand 
un auteur de talent le veut bien, par un autre 
ouvrage, également hardi, mais un peu détendu, ot le 
public et la critique croient voir une concession 4 
leur gré, et tout finit par un de ces traités de paix 
qui consacrent une réputation de plus.” 


M. Zola has waited for ten years before follow- 
ing this advice, and writing this work un peu 
détendu. He has in the meanwhile multiplied his 
works of a violent, exaggerated, and revolting 
character, and won, if not the admiration, at least 
the attention of the public by force of talent and 
scandal. His Assommoir, in particular, was for 
two months the subject of universal conversation, 
and no one could fail to recognise the rare qualities 
of writing and of observation which it displayed. 
But at last he decided to write a novel which he 
himself calls “une oeuvre de demi-teinte ”— Une 
Page d@ Amour (Charpentier). He has not wholly 
renounced his favourite methods, description @ 
outrance and the abuse of physiology. Even in 
this book, which is comparatively pure and lofty 
in tone, and in which the majority of the 
characters are not, as in his earlier novels, mad- 
men, rogues, or idiots, there are still some need- 
lessly gross or revolting passages. The subject 
is very simple; a still young and _ beautiful 
widow, Héléne Grandjean, lives alone with 
Jeanne, her little daughter of eleven, a child of 
a passionate and nervous nature, who loves her 
with a jealous and morbid love. Héléne is 
devoted heart and soul to her daughter, but she 
falls in love unconsciously with a physician who 
has saved little Jeanne’s life. The latter thinks 
herself neglected, falls ill from pure jealousy, 
and at last dies without a smile for her despair- 
ing mother. This development of unconscious 
jealousy in an impressionable child is analysed 
with striking vigour; and the involuntary im- 
pulse which renders Héléne’s noblest sentiments 
subservient to her fall is described with no less 
talent. The novel may be divided into a certain 
number of scenes which are almost all re- 
markable for the variety and brillance of their 
colouring. The scenes of Jeanne’s illness, the 
reception of Mdme. Deberle, the children’s ball, 
Jeanne’s funeral, Héléne’s visit to the cemetery, 
are pictures admirable in truthfulness, and in ob- 
servation which is profound, witty or even poeti- 
cal. But the two finest passages in the book are 
the scene in which Héléne, seated at her window 
with the old Abbé Jouve, confesses to him her 
still innocent love; and that in which Jeanne, 
left alone by her mother during a storm, gazes 00 
Paris drenched with the rain, and feels herself 
devoured by jealousy which is the more cruel as 
it is the more unreasoning. The landscape of 
Paris as seen from the Trocadéro accompanies 
every incident of the novel. It is an ever-changing 
background: it is seen in spring and in autumn, 
in sunshine and in rain: and though these descrip- 
tions are excessive,and become monotonous in the 
long run, they give great reality to the novel by 
localising it ‘with precision. M. Zola may call 
himself a realist, but no one has more completely 
subordinated nature to art. He composes his 
novel in a series of tableaux where everything 1s 
combined for the central effect. We do not find 
in him the disorder, the complexity of nature— 
that unfinished and incomplete element in human 
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things which Turguéneff renders with so much 
genius. With him everything has well-defined 
outlines, and he often daubs on his colours. His 
art is massive and weighty, but it is potent and 
profound. He sometimes attains to extraordinary 
poetical effects, and in his last novel he has shown 
a sobriety and an elevation to which he had not 
accustomed us. If M. Zola is not spoilt by his 
spirit of system and wd a vanity which endures no 
criticism, he will take rank among our great 
modern novelists, not far from Balzac and above 
Flaubert. His enemy is that spirit of system 
which assumes the form of charlatanism. When 
he gives us the genealogical tree of the Rougon- 
Macquart family, and declares that all the person- 
ages of his eight novels already published, and of the 
twelve which he promises us, have their character 
and their destiny predetermined by the laws of 
heredity, physiologists can but smile as linguists 
used to do when he declared that he had worked 
as a philologist in L’ Assommoir. 

The worst of exaggerated writers like M. Zola 
is that they have imitators who throw their defects 
into relief, and show the fatal results to which their 
influence may lead. M. Ricouard is one of these 
clumsy disciples. M. Zola’s laurels have evidently 
interfered with his repose, and he has written a 
book, Claire Aubertin (Ollendorf), which was 
ensured a few days’ succés de scandale by its alter- 
native title of Vices Parisiens, Thanks to a few 
flattering reviews, we were induced to believe for 
a brief space that a rival to M. Zola had arisen. 
But those who were led by curiosity to buy the 
book were sadly disappointed. A vulgar story 
such as those which figure in our police columns ; 
adventures distressingly flat and commonplace, 
related in bad newspaper-style ; neither invention, 
nor observation, nor wit—such were the charac- 
teristics of a book which ran through two editions 
in a week. If anyone wants realism, let him 
read the pretty collection of M. Heusy’s Belgian 
novels (Librairie Générale): Scénes de la Vie 
Cruelle, little sketches of the sufferings of lower- 
class life, described in a sober and nervous style, 
and in which, beneath the patience of the genre- 
painter, you feel his keen emotion and his love for 
the unfortunate subjects of his brush. M. Heusy’s 
début seems to promise us a painter and a novelist. 
I must mention, too, M. Pouvillon’s Nouvelles 
réalistes (Lemerre), which have nothing realistic 
save the name, but it appears that realism is in 
fashion, and that it must be used as a label 
to promote the ready sale of wares of the 
kind. M. Pouvillon is not a member of 
the school of Courbet, but of that of Daudet, 
minus emotion. He is a lover of the pictur- 
esque, of Nature, of precise and trifling de- 
tails regarded from the point of view of a painter 
and a poet. Daudet in his tales brings Provence 
before us. M. Pouvillon gives us a picture of 
Languedoc, with the precision of a native, but 
with the art and subtlety of a literary man who 
knows his language to perfection. He has im- 
wer to his style a pleasant savour of the soil; 

ut he never falls into patois, and always remains 
essentially French. His début is, like that of M. 
Heusy, full of promise. 

M. Zola is not only a dangerous model, he is 
also a master whose advice would be fatal to 
those who sought to follow it. Nothing can be 
more unreasonable than the theories put forth 
by him in the dramatic feuilleton of the Bien 
Public, or in the literary correspondence which 
he contributes to a Russian Review. Because 
he began life himself as an under-clerk at 
Messrs, Hachette’s, where his abilities were 
Considered commonplace, and formed himself 
by writing in the papers, he maintains that a 
regular course of study is useless, and that jour- 
nalism is the best school of style. At this rate a 
man might become a good painter by making 
caricatures aud drawings for the illustrated papers. 
We hold, for our part, that the study of the 
great masters, and above all of the early great 
masters, remains the best school for painters as 





well as for writers ; and therefore we warmly ap- 
prove the reforms which are introducing into our 
lycées the study of the sixteenth century, and even 
of the masterpieces of the Middle Ages. An ex- 
cellent manual has just appeared of sixteenth- 
century literature—MM. Darmesteter and Hatz- 
feld’s Le Seiziéme Siecle (Delagrave). This literary 
partnership between a philologist of high rank, 
to whom we are indebted for two excellent studies 
on La Formation des mots composés and La Forma- 
tion des mots nouveaux en Francais (Vieweg), and 
of a highly cultivated man of letters has proved very 
successful. In a volume of almost 700 pages we 
find essential ideas on the literary history of the 
sixteenth century; a remarkably concise study of 
the language of the sixteenth century; a vocabu- 
lary and syntax; and selected specimens in prose 
and verse. The selection has been made with due 
regard not only to the literary merit of the 
various specimens, but also to the ideas expressed 
in them, so as to give a sketch of the theories and 
the passions by which that great age was animated. 
The only dacuna that we have discovered in this 
admirable volume is the absence of a chapter 
dealing specially with metre. Ronsard and his 
school were great innovators in this respect. Our 
modern poets are their pupils, and have revived all 
their metres, which had been forgotten for two 
centuries. It would have been interesting to 
determine precisely what they received from the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and what was 
of their own invention. One of the most carefully 
executed and most original parts of MM. Darmeste- 
ter and Hatzfeld’s volume is that dealing with the 
stage. They have clearly pointed out the two 
currents which were then contending for the 
mastery: the mediaeval tradition of the mysteries, 
farces, and moralities, still in possession of popular 
favour, and the classical and Italian influence 
which, supported by the literary classes, by the 
Court, by good society and the Parliaments, 
finally triumphed in the seventeenth century. To 
complete the information derived from this work, 
the reader must turn to M. Sepet’s two books on 
the mediaeval drama—Le Drame chrétien au 
Moyen-Age and Les Prophétes du Christ (Didier). 
There he will see how from a partially dramatised 
liturgy issued little by little a religious dramatic 
literature which for several centuries supplied in 
France the popular need of the emotions 
of the theatre. The tragical events in which 
Jewish history abounds, the scenes of the 
New Testament and even the parables, such as 
that of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, furnish 
material for numberless performances, to which 
the painting of popular manners contributes an 
element always living, contemporary and varied. 
M. Sepet, who is an earnest Catholic, and as such 
a fervent admirer of the Middle Ages, mistakenly 
believes that, had it not been for the Renaissance 
movement, a drama at once religious and national 
would have proceeded from the mediaeval stage, 
and that France in the seventeenth century, in- 
stead of having a Corneille and a Racine, would 
have had two Shaksperes. He does not see, in 
the first place, that the religious element in the 
mediaeval drama was not susceptible of develop- 
ment, The drama can only subsist on human 
passions, while dogma and sacred history have an 
absolute and immutable character which deprives 
the dramatic author of the liberty which is to him 
the breath of life. The only portion of the mys- 
teries which was susceptible of development was 
their human side, their popular or purely histori- 
cal scenes. This very historical and popular 
element was in England the starting-point of the 
Shaksperean drama. But is the Renaissance to 
be accused of arresting this development? By 
no means. The Renaissance movement was as 
powerful in England as it was in France. But in 
France it acted on minds in which good sense, 
the love of order and of rule, prevailed over the 
poetical and dramatic sense—minds better fitted 
for psychological, philosophical and moral analysis 
than for passionate and living synthesis, Even in 





the Middle Ages, the French mysteries are much 
more reasonable, more measured, more regular 
than the English mysteries ; the religious and dog- 
matic element plays a much more important 
part. This natural tendency of the French 
spirit to well-ordered simplicity, to psychological 
development, was strengthened by the predominant 
influence on our literature exerted by the Court 
and good society, while in England the theatre 
preserved its popular character. The French 
genius is essentially Latin, the English spirit 
essentially Germanic—here is the true reason for the 
different development of the two dramas, M. Jusser- 
and, in a brightly-written book which shows con- 
siderable research, Le Théatre Anglais jusqu’aux 
prédécesseurs immédiats de Shakspere (Hachette), 
has given an excellent summary of the various ele- 
ments which formed the Shaksperean drama, and 
has clearly shown how the Renaissance movement 
acted on that drama without altering its popular 
and national character. M. Sepet, again, always 
falls into the error of comparing the mediaeval 
with the Greek drama. He ss that in Greece 
religion was national, or even local, and the poets 
modified it as they pleased. The Christian reli- 
gion is no more French than it is English or Ger- 
man; and its dogmatic and immutable character 
renders it but ill-fitted to furnish material for 
dramatic creations. 

While M. Jusserand was studying the origin of 
the Shaksperean drama, M. de Grisy was begin- 
ning an important study on La Comédie en Angle- 
terre (Didier) immediately after Shakspere, to be 
followed by a second volume on English Comedy 
in the Eighteenth Century. M. A. Biichner, too, 
has given us a very interesting pamphlet on 
Hamlet, in which he traces the origin of the drama. 

Not only English literature, but likewise Eng- 
lish. history, is at the present moment attract- 
ing the attention of students in France. M. 
Wiesener has just published a large volume on 
La Jeunesse d’Elizabeth (Hachette). This book 
will possess deep interest for Englishmen as well 
as Frenchmen; for it is based on manuscript and 
printed sources, and is more complete than any 
previous work on the subject. It rectifies on 
many points not only Mr. Froude’s impassioned 
narrative, but also the careful researches of Miss 
Strickland. Although M. Wiesener, one of the 
first defenders of Mary Stuart, is deeply hostile to 
Elizabeth, he has made great efforts to be im- 
partial, and his book shows us, in all its grandeur, 
the imposing figure of her whom 

“ L’Europe a mise au rang de ses grands hommes.” 
But at the same time he shows in its true light 
the conduct of Mary Tudor towards her sister ; 
he corrects many errors regarding Elizabeth's 
captivity at Woodstock, and oe os 
Elizabeth’s relations with — II. He entirely 
demolishes the two romances long current as to 
Mary Tudor’s alleged passion for Courtenay, and 
Philip II.’s equally imaginary passion for Eliza- 
beth. G. Monon. 


P.S.—Allow me to recommend to those who 
wish to form an accurate idea of the present state 
of French politics a book by M. Ch. Bigot, 
entitled Za Fin del Anarchie (Charpentier). It 
is perhaps a little too optimistic; but as a whole 
it is strictly true. It is the work of a wise and 
impartial mind, as well as of a highly-cultivated 
writer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TREASURE OF MYCENAE. 
Westbury-on-Trym : June 15, 1878. 

In view of Prof. Forchhammer’s theory respect- 
ing the Asiatic origin of the Mycenaean treasure, 
I venture to call your attention to a resemblance, 
which is at least curious, between the costume of 
certain female Rutennu depicted in the wall- 
paintings of various tombs at Thebes and the cos- 
tumes of the female figures engraved on the 
famous golden signet discovered at Mycenae in 
the tomb south of the Agora. 

The female captives of the Egyptian wall-paint- 
ings (see cut No, 342, p. 391, and cut No. 353, p. 
416, vol. i., Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, Edition 
1871) wear a robe which consists of three skirts of 
different lengths, so presenting the appearance of a 
dress with three deep flounces. This dress is con- 
fined at the waist by a girdle and at the throat by a 
collar ; and is sometimes shown with loose sleeves, 
sometimes with sleeves fastened at the wrist, and 
sometimes with a kind of cape. From the back 
of the head-dress hangs a pendant ornament 
like a cord and tassel. 

Of the six female figures engraved on the Myce- 
naean signet (see cut No. 530, p. 354, Schliemann’s 
Mycenae and Tiryns; Murray, 1878) three wear 
robes closely resembling the above; two of these 
robes being made apparently in five skirts or 
flounces, and one in three flounces. Pendant 
orpaments, described by Dr. Schliemann as 
* tresses,” hang in like manner from the back of 
their head-dresses. Three of the women wear 
necklaces or collars; two seem to wear loose 
sleeves ; the sleeves of another are distinctly shown 
to fasten at the wrist; and the dresses of all ap- 
pear to be girdled at the waist. It is impos- 
sible to place these illustrations side by side, or to 
compare the descriptions of them by Sir G. Wil- 
kinson on the one hand and Dr. Schliemann on 
the other, and not to be struck by the close iden- 
tity subsisting between the costumes of the female 
Rutennu and the unknown females of the Myce- 
naean gem. 

It has been said that if Prof, Forchhammer’s 





explanation be correct, and the treasure of Mycenae 
formed in truth part of the booty allotted to the 
Mycenaeans after the victory of Plataea, - these 
antiquities might represent not only Persian, but 
possibly Assyrian, Babylonian, and Bactrian art. 
Now, the correspondence between the costumes of 
the Rutennu and the costumes depicted on the 
signet would square perfectly well with this sup- 
position ; for the land of Ruten, Upper and Lower, 
comprised Phoenicia, Palestine, the Hauran, 
Mesopotamia, and, in fact, all Syria as defined by 
Strabo; and Mesopotamia belonged successively 
to the Assyrian, Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Macedonian, Syro-Grecian, Parthian, and later 
Persian empires. Ametia B, EpwArbs. 








“ ROUGH AND READY.” 
Lexington, Va., U.S.A. : May 25, 1878. 

A passage in Bedvulf (ed. Heyne, iii., 122) 
throws a curious light on the familiar collocation 
rough and ready. The passage, which is describ- 
ing Grendel’s visit to Hréthgar’s broad-pinnacled 
castle, reads thus :— 
“Viht unhaelo 

gearo sua vis, 

and on raeste genam 


grim and graedig 
rede and réde, 
prittig begna.” 
May not this passage show that there is a confu- 
sion between our two words ready? The Swedish 
ridas means to fear, adj. rddd, fearful, as in the 
phrase Bli icke radd, be not afraid; Danish raede, 
scarecrow, and raed, frightened, timorous. The 
other word is also Norse (see Oliphant, Standard 
English, p. 90), and means always prepared, Rede 
and réde, rough and ready, would then mean 
rough and fearful, which is the only meaning the 
context will allow. The tendency of alliterative 
duplicates is to perpetuate themselves (cf. might 
and main, and the non-alliterative let and hind- 
rance, mail-bag, pea-jacket, down-hill, cock-boat, 
and others) long after the meaning of one of them 
has faded. The change or obscuration in mean- 
ing would in this phrase be no more singular than 
that undergone by Caedmon’s and Chaucer’s Ord 
and ende (see Bouterwek’s Caedmon, 3680, &c.), 
popularly corrupted from beginning and end to 
odds and ends, Numerous examples of 7é5e are 
given in Bosworth, Bouterwek, Heyne’s Bedvulf, 
and Mr. Sweet’s recent Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 
I find no recent examples in Mr. Skeat’s admirable 
Specimens, nor any reference to this etymology. 
Mr. Skeat may be interested to learn that his 
and Dr. Morris’s joint labours have given a great 
impetus to the historical study of English in 
America. James A. Harrison. 








THE RELIGION OF SHAKSPERE. 
3 St. George's Square, N.W.: June 13, 1878. 
My statement in the Acapemy of June 8, that 
Shakspere, in the intense feelings expressed in his 
Sonnets, “uttered not one word of a life hereafter, 
or the ordinary consolations or resources here of 
so-called religious folk,” was made from memory 
only, and under the strong impression that he 
never hinted at seeking, in his troubles, relief from 
prayer, or consolation from the thought that in a 
future world he and his friend Will would meet, 
and all clouds between them be cleared away. 
Having since read through the Sonnets again, I 
find that my impression above stated was right, 
but that Shakspere does speak very much more 
clearly about Doomsday and immortality than I 
had recollected. Though there are in sonnets xiii., 
12, xxx., 6, &e., phrases like “ Death’s eternal 
cold,” “ Death’s dateless night,” yet in lv., 10-14, 
Shakspere says to his friend : 
“*. . . » Your praise shall still find room, 
Even in the eyes of all posterity. 
That wear this world out to the ending doom, 

So till the yudgment that yourself arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes.” 
Again in exvi., 1. 11-12, he says :— 

* Love alters not with [time’s] brief hours and weeks, 


In lxxiv., 1. 7-8, the following words may fairly 

bear a wider meaning than is there given them 

when Shakspere speaks of his own death and 

his friend’s surviving him :— 

“The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me.” 

In cx., 1, 13-14, he says to his friend :— 

“Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 
Even to thy pure and most most loving breast.” 

But the clearest expression of Shakspere’s belief 

is in that noble sonnet of remonstrance with him- 

self, or the spirit of his dark mistress, that is 

found in the set addressed to her :— 


CXLVI. 
“ Poor soul, the centre ot my sinful earth, 
[Hemm’d by] those rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more: 

So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And, death once dead, there's no more dying then.” 
This, and the passages above quoted, justify the 
orthodox in claiming that, at the time Shakspere 
wrote them, he held, or accepted, the doctrines of 
a coming judgment and the immortality of the 
soul, That his later belief was less definite, and is 
represented by Prospero’s, I still hold; but I am 
very sorry that my bad memory failed to do 
justice to his earlier creed when I spoke on Mr, 

Hargrove’s able paper. F, J, FURNIVALL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monpay, June 24.—8.30 p.m. Geographical. 
TUESDAY, June 25.—3 P.M. Statistical: Anniversary. 
8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: “ Ethnology of the 

Islands of the Pacific,’ by the Rev. S. J. Whitmee; 
* Palaeolithic Implements from the Gravels of N.E. 
London,” by Worthington G. Smith ; ‘Some Archaic 
Structures in Dorsetshire and Somersetshire,” by A. L. 
Lewis ; “On a New Method of finding the Cephalic 
Index,” by G. M. Atkinson. 

WEDNESDAY, June 26.—4 P.M. Society of Arts: Anniversary. 

THURSDAY, June 27,—8.30 P.M.—Antiquaries. 

Fray, June 28.—8 p.M. Quekett: “On the Influence of 
Diffraction in microscopic Vision,” by Frank Crisp. 








SCIENCE. 


Catulli Veronensis liber: iterum recognovit, 
apparatum criticum, prolegomena, appen- 
dices addidit R. Ellis. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1878.) 


Tue great and apparently still increasing 
interest in Catullus is due to well-defined 
causes. A better appreciation of the beauties 
both in form and thought to be found in his 
poems, the almost romantic history of the 
text, the allurements for the scholar’s critical 
powers of a field till lately comparatively 
neglected, the probabilities of further re- 
wards of investigation, have all contributed 
to this result. And editions such as these 
of Mr. Ellis create as well as satisfy the 
student’s interest. : 
The first edition of the text appeared in 
1867, after eight years’ work on the sub- 
ject : a Commentary was published in 1876, 
which is now followed by a second edition 
of the former work. In bulk and plan the 
present volume presents little change; 10 
detail there are some alterations. A new 


Preface. severely criticises the edition of 
Catullus by Bihrens, defends the ortho- 
graphy of the text, and estimates again the 
value of the Oxford MS. (O) and its rela- 





But bears it out even to the edge of doom.” 


tion to others. 


In the Prolegomena some 
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paragraphs on this last point have been re- 
written, the first discovery, though not 
publication, of a proof that Catullus was 
read in the thirteenth century is vindicated 
for Mr. Bywater, and a description is given 
of what is undoubtedly the (re-discovered) 
Codex Cujacianus. The Apparatus Criticus 
is also substantially the same as before, ex- 
cept that the last-named MS. has been col- 
lated throughout, not so much for its 
intrinsic importance as to convince those 
who have hitherto acquiesced in Scaliger’s 
high estimation of it. Corrections have 
also been made in the record of the readings 
of O. Unfortunately, the Prolegomena and 

rt of the text were printed off as early as 
1875, and Bahrens’s text and Mr. Munro’s 
Griticisms and Elucidations (1878) were too 
late to have their effect on the notes of that 
part of the book, except by the use of 
Addenda. For the first time a most satis- 
factory facsimile of a page of O is made 
public, and a verbal index to the poems is 
added. 

There are many points which make Mr. 
Ellis’s work by far the best critical edition 
of his author that has yet appeared. That 
no pains are spared to give the reader the 
fullest materials for his judgment, even 
where he may differ from the editor, is 
obvious to the general reader; a thorough 
perusal is necessary before justice can be 
done to the immense reading, the power of 
grasping and grouping facts, the minuteness 
of attention, and subtlety of appreciation, 
which distinguish the present text,and the 
commentary. A long period of work ona 
single author can hardly pass without solid 
and good result, but it may narrow or warp 
the judgment ; while Mr. Ellis has studied 
Catullus from almost every point of view, 
and from none without throwing new light 
on the subject. 

The doubts which at present disturb 
students of Catullus are almost entirely con- 
cerned with criticism and not interpretation : 
such are, what is the praenomen of the poet ? 
what are the real value and relative positions 
of the MSS. O and G (the Sangerman- 
ensis) ? how far are the others independent 
of these? It may be worth while to con- 
sider Mr. Ellis’s views on these points. 
The history of our MSS. is well-known: a 
Florilegium Carminum Latinorum of the 
ninth or tenth century at Paris contains 
the sixty-second ode of Catullus (Codex 
Thuanaeus, T) ; in the middle of the tenth 
century Ratherius, Bishop of Verona, used 
a codex of Catullus now lost: from that 
time till the thirteenth century there are no 
certain traces of a MS. being known. A 
celebrated epigram commemorates the re- 
discovery and transference to Verona, pro- 
bably early in the fourteenth century, of a 
copy also now lost (Codex Veronensis), from 
which all our existing copies except T are 
derived, and the supposed readings of which 
Mr. Ellis prints in red ink in his Apparatus 
Criticus. Yet, strangely, our earliest MS. 
(G) is dated 1375, while the next in date 
(O) was perhaps not written before 1400. 
A large number of fifteenth-century copies 
exist, generally much interpolated, among 
which D and a few others seem to rise above 
the rest in value. 

The question of the praenomen of the 





poet will, perhaps, not long be in dispute. 
Mr. Ellis, but Mr. Ellis alone among living 
scholars who have studied Catullus, supports 
Quintus. The sole authorities for it are a 
passage in Pliny, where Mr. Ellis himself 
shares the general opinion that it should be 
omitted, and four MSS. of some weight: no 
one, however, supposes these to have found 
it in their Veronese archetype, and they 
may have derived it from Pliny: the emen- 
dation in Ixvii., 12, is not so certain as to 
be evidence. For Caius are a passage in 
Suetonius quoted by Jerome where the name 
is written at length, and one in Apuleius— 
both direct, clear and unshaken testimony. 
It may be noted, also, that very few Quinti 
Valerii will be found in Italy before the 
Empire,* while Caii and Publii Valerii 
abound. 

The next point is more difficult: the 
position of L. Miiller, who in his edition of 
1870 and reprint of 1874 will not mention 
the Oxford codex or the other new MSS. 
collated by Mr. Ellis, is of course now un- 
tenable: but is Bahrens right in placing 
O and G as the only independent copies of 
the archetype ? The superiority of the two 
to all others is now acknowledged, but this 
fact has only in this second edition been 
clearly stated by Mr. Ellis. So far as the 
printed evidence goes, the vera antiquitas 
of O, so separable from questions of the 
date of transcription, was not before fully 
recognised. The changes in the ‘‘ stemmata 
codicum ” (Proleg., p. xli. in the first edition, 
p. xxxv. in the second) abundantly show 
this, though even in the last the isolated 
character of G is hardly conceded. Mr. 
Ellis has the great honour of having first 
made public a collation of O, and having 
assigned a high position to it: but what we 
know from recent numbers of the AcapEmy 
to have been his private opinion from the 
first—viz., that it has changed the position of 
Catullian criticism—would not have exposed 
him to the charge “codicem arrogantius 
venditari” (cf. Praef., p. vi.), even if it had at 
once been as boldly expressed as it was 
rightly conceived. Unfortunately also, the 
collation was not perfect. Enough has been 
said on this point by Biahrens, who exagge- 
rates what was in itself serious; but we 
must strongly deprecate the use of such 
language as “impnudentissime mentitur” 
(Praef., p. xi.) from an English scholar to a 
fellow-worker in classical studies. What is 
of primary importance for the literary world 
is that between the English and German 
editors the MS. is thoroughly collated at 
last, though many of the corrections have to 
be supplied from pp. 358-360 of Mr. Ellis’s 
edition, having been discovered too late for 
insertion in their proper place. 

The question follows—and it is the hardest 
to answer satisfactorily—of what value are 
the fifteenth-century MSS.? It is dis- 
appointing to find that textual criticism 
cannot at present thoroughly solve the 
problem. We have the means of restoring 
nearly every word of the Veronese archetype ; 
we know that all existing MSS. except T are 
derived from it; we have T itself to give 





* For instance, in Smith’s Dictionary of Biography 
there are but two, both in the third century B.c.: in 
the Berlin Corpus Inscriptionum, vol. i., there are 
none. 








evidence to an earlier state of an important 
part of the text; lastly, we can lay our 
fingers on the Italian interpolations, 
Yet, even thus hedged about with evi- 
dence, scholars seem unable to discriminate 
thoroughly the relations of the majority of 
copies. The most natural course of events 
appears in this case to be also the truest, 
though opposed to the general opinion. The 
known references to Catullus in the four. 
teenth century point to rarity of the MSS., 
but still toa spirit of enquiry about him, 
due in great measure, no doubt, to Petrarch. 
In such circumstances it is hard to believe 
that no copy was made of the Veronese 
codex until 1375, when G was written: in- 
deed, Mr. Ellis has made it probable that 
neither G nor O was transcribed directly 
from their archetype, but from different 
apographs of it. In the fifteenth century 
numerous copies were made, no doubt from 
all available existing codices. We should 
expect, then, a remarkable similarity in the 
genuine readings of the mass of MSS., since 
they all came from a copy itself a century 
before unique. Yet since no codex is ever 
precisely like another, within a limited range 
there would be a few well-marked differences. 
This seems to be the actual case: beside O 
and G, from the dead level of similarity cer- 
tain readings in the Datanus, in the Ham- 
burgensis, in the Bononiensis (D, H, B) and 
less notably in some others, stand out as 
peculiar. Most of the examples in the Pro. 
leg., p. xxix., may be taken as good instances 
of this; the short hundredth poem alone will 
supply several. Mr. Ellis’s judgment on 
these points, founded on extensive study of 
the minor copies, seems to us entirely worthy 
of confidence. 

A few notes and corrections may occupy 
the rest of the space allowed to this article. 
In Proleg., pp. i. and xlvi., an argument is 
based on a supposed omission of lxii., 30, 
in T, for which there seems to be no autho- 
rity: on p. xxiy., the space of five lines in 
O before lxi. may well be due to the wish of 
the scribe to begin a long and important 
poem and division of the poems on a new 
page: on p. xxxvii., widimus is for widebimus, 
see p. xlvil.: on p. lxi., confusion is caused 
by one A being omitted and one whick 
should be in red being printed in black. In 
the Text, p. 6, in the margin of an Aldine 
edition a new reading is plausibly suggested 
for ii., 8, Corde ut tam grauis acquiescat 
ardor: on p. 18, O reads cum, not as Ellis 
cui: on p. 21 before xi. there is no space in 
O, and on p. 168 before Ixviii. there is: 
on p. 87, the Cod. Laudensis has the reading 
in lxi., 40, which Lachmann suggested: on 
p. 102, the conjecture of Mr. Mowat in Ixii., 
6, consurgere (see p. 330), is the reading of 
Cod. Bodl. Canon. Lat. 33, and apparently 
also of H: on p. 108, in Ixii., 73, two dif- 
ferent readings are ascribed to O, the latter 
of which seems to be wrong: on p. 109, in 
Ixiii., 5, the reading iletas clearly comes 
from the following line relicta sensit, as D, a, 
P show: on p. 157, in Ixvi. 41, the con- 
jecture quid ... adiurarim is found in Cod. 
Bodl. Canon. Lat. 34, which also has 
Ixviii., 47, marks a lacuna after Ixviii., 
143, and seems to have been before Alex. 
Guarinus when -he was preparing his edition. 
The Index, though useful, is on the old 
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strictly alphabetical plan, and not quite 
complete ; another to the first lines of the 
poems would have been useful to the 
student. The misprints in the book are few 
and seldom important, and the style of the 
printing most creditable to the Clarendon 
Press. 

The points on which we have ventured to 
disagree with Mr. Ellis should not be allowed 
to obscure the solid merits of the book. 
Appendices such as the learned and labo- 
rious ones on the strophic system of Catul- 
lus’s odes, and on the orthography of certain 
words, are of a class not too common in Eng- 
land, and worthy to rank with the best work 
of Germany. F,. Mapay. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, 

Skulls from New Guinea.—It occasionally happens 
that the two halves of the frontal bone in the 
human skull, instead of uniting in infancy, remain 
separated throughout life. This abnormality is 
known to craniologists as metopism. A metopic 
skull shows therefore a seam or joint running 
down the middle of the forehead, which joint is 
termed the medio-frontal or metopic suture. Instudy- 
ing the large collection of Papuan skulls in the 
Museum at Florence, M. E. Regalia has found 
that 4:3 per cent. are metopic. The results of his 
interesting studies are published in the last num- 
ber of the Archivio per ? Antropologia e ’ Etnologia. 
The collection under examination contains 209 
Papuan crania, of which nine exhibit metopism, 
namely, eight adults (one female and seven males) 
and one skull ofa boy. In the collection of 135 
skulls from New Guinea, in the Dresden Museum, 
Dr. Mayer has found only three metopic forms. 
Some of the cranial characters which have beeu 
generally observed in correlation with metopism 
are not exhibited by the Papuan skulls, The per- 
sistence of the frontal suture has been attributed 
to hypertrophy of the frontal lobes of the brain, 
or to hydrocephaly. By some anthropologists it 
has been regarded as indicative of man’s origin 
from the lower animals, and it is said to be 
more frequent in ancient than in modern 
races. Other anthropologists have taken an 
opposite view, and although it can hardly be 
denied that the possession of two frontal bones in- 
stead of one is an animal characteristic, have held 
that the fusion of the two in the human subject 
is prevented by the development of the anterior 
portion of the brain, and that it is more common 
in the higher than in the lower races. Among 
European peoples cases are said to be more frequent 
than among Negroes. Metopism has, however, 
been observed in individuals of very low intelli- 
gence, and even in idiots. In the same number of 
Prof. Mantegazza’s valuable journal we find 
another paper on Papuan skulls, both memoirs re- 
presenting work done in the National Museum of 
Anthropology at Florence. In this communication 
Dr. Paolo Riccardi gives the results of his studies 
with reference to the presence of intermaxillary 
bones and other cranial anomalies, Wormian 
bones, those small ossifications which are developed 
between the larger bones, are very common in 
these Papuan crania, but their occurrence does 
not support the view held by some anthropologists 
that they are most numerous in brachycephalic 
erania. In fact, out of sixty-nine adult New 
Guinea skulls in which Wormian bones occur sixty 
were decidedly dolichocephalic. Neither does his 
investigation confirm the opinion that the presence 
of such ossicles is a mark of cranial superiority, 
by increasing the size of the brain cavity. 





Finno- Ugrian Antiquities—Some time ago we 
called attention to the appearance of the first part 
of M. Aspelin’s great work on this subject. We 
have recently received the second and third parts, 





in Finnish and in French, illustrated by upwards 
of 800 woodcuts (Helsingfors: G. W. Edlund; 
Paris: OC. Klincksieck), Although the interest 
of much of the work is necessarily local, there are 
many chapters which bear upon general questions 
of interest to archaeologists in all parts of the 
world. For example, the specimens figured and 
described from the cemetery of Ananino deserve 
special attention, since they exhibit a gradual 
transition from the use of bronze to that of iron. 
This necropolis is situated on the left bank of the 
River Kama, in the Government of Viatka, and 
its exploration, which at present has been only 
very partial, has brought to light forty-six human 
skeletons, associated with numerous bones of 
horses, and with a large number of relics of human 
workmanship. These relics include bronze celts, 
spear-heads aud arrow-heads, in both bronze and 
iron, and various iron weapons of types which are 
characteristic of the bronze age. Indeed, it ap- 
pears that on the banks of the Kama civilisation 
advanced, with gradual and interrupted ~ from 
the age of bronze, across the iron period, to histori- 
cal times, The character of the ornamentation on 
some of the bronze ornaments may lead to 
the assignation of an approximate date for their 
manufacture. Archaeologists will not fail to com- 

are the cemetery of Ananino with that of 
Hallstatt, in the Salzkammergut, where the 
researches of M. Ramsauer showed beyond doubt 
that a transition might be traced from the bronze- 
using to the iron-using period. 

Superstitions attaching to Stone Implements.— 
When the recollection of the stone age passed 
away, men looked with superstitious veneration 
on the unknown objects which they occasionally 
found on the surface of the soil, or turned up in 
ploughing and digging. These superstitions have 
been diligently collected by M. E. Cartailhac, the 
editor of the well-known Matériaux pour I His- 
toire de l'Homme, and have recently been pub- 
lished, together with much other valuable inform- 
ation about stone implements, in a work entitled 
DT’ Age de la Pierre dans les Souvenirs et les Super- 
stitions populaires (Paris: Reinwald). No belief 
has been more widely spread than that which as- 
signs a celestial origin to these worked stones. 
Almost everywhere the peasantry still speak of 
them by names equivalent to our “ thunderbolt.” 
That their origin is human, few admit; that it 
is superhuman, they readily believe. And having 
thus an extra-terrestrial origin, it is only natural 
that they should be venerated, as was the case in 
the ancient worship of the hatchet. In the north 
of England, at the present day, a stone ham- 
mer may occasionally be found in the cattle- 
trough to purify the water and prevent disease. 
Flint arrow-heads have been found mounted in 
bronze or silver or gold setting, evidently to be 
worn as talismans; and occasionally stone imple- 
ments are discovered with mystic characters en- 
graved upon them, as in the well-known case of 
the polished jade celt, or ceraunia, in the Christy 
Collection, inscribed with a Gnostic formula in 
Greek, M. Cartailhac has collected a large 
number of instances in which stone objects have 
been found in deposits indicating their compara- 
tively recent burial; but he shows that in most 
cases they are clearly not of contemporaneous 
origin, Either they have been derived from more 
ancient deposits, as in the soil used for the con- 
struction of burial mounds; or they have been 
preserved as amulets and have been deposited 
with the dead on account of their sacred character 
or their magical virtues. 


The Evolution of Morality, being a History of 
the Development of Moral Culture. By C. Stani- 
land Wake. In Two Volumes. (Triibner and 
Co.) Most students of anthropology look with 
favour upon any attempt to extend to the 
sphere of morals that doctrine of evolution which 
has been applied of late years with such signal 
success to the study of material nature. Mr. Wake, 
moreover, is well known to anthropologists from 
his connexion with several of the metropolitan 





societies devoted to the study of Man. Originally 
connected with the Anthropological Society of 
London, he became a prominent officer of the 
Institute which was formed by the union of the 
two old societies; and he afterwards associated 
himself with the London Anthropological Society 
—a small body which seceded from the Institute ; 
while recently he has been active, we believe, in 
a local society at Hull. The author's familiarity 
with ethnological details has stood him in good 
stead in his present enquiry, and has given him a 
great advantage over the ordinary student of 
ethics. This is especially seen in that part of the 
work where, in tracing the development of the 
moral faculty, he examines the phenomena pre- 
sented by the more uncivilised races of mankind, It 
is, of course, only fair to assume that as we descend 
in the scale of humanity we shall approach closer 
and closer to the condition of primaeval man; 
though it may be questioned whether the ideas 
of the lowest existing races reproduce, with any- 
thing like exactitude, those of the earliest mem- 
bers of the human family. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in referring to the genesis of the moral sentiments, 
has said that in the past experience of the human 
race smiles and gentle tones have habitually 
accompanied pleasurable feelings, while pain has 
been associated with knit brows, set teeth, 
and grating voice. “Much deeper down than 
the history of the human race must we go to 
find the beginnings of these connexions.” Mr, 
Wake, in seeking these beginnings, goes lower 
down than even the level of the lowest mam- 
mal, and does not despise the lessons to be 
learnt from creatures of such humble organisation 
as the spider. Among the lowest animals there 
are two actions which are the most ready to call 
forth expressions of anger: one of these is inter- 
ference with the food which the creature has 
obtained; and the other, interference with the 
female to which it has become attached. And the 
moral ideas of people who have reached only a 
slight degree of culture are, in like manner, closely 
connected with the rights of property—these 
possessory rights themselves being traceable to the 
instinct of self-preservation. In tracing the lines of 
moral development Mr. Wake reviews the prin- 
cipal systems of religion—Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Mithraism, Christianity, and Positivism. 


The Dawn of History: an Introduction to 
Prehistoric Study. Edited by ©. F. Keary. 
(Mozley and Smith.) This little book by Mr. 
Keary and the Misses Keary is an attempt to 
bring together a general account of the new 
acquisitions of knowledge as to prehistoric man, 
the science of language, and the growth of 
civilisation. It only aims at being a popular 
introduction, and, being very pleasantly written, 
will no doubt arouse the interest of a large 
circle of readers who have never had these 
subjects presented in a form so suited to their 
needs and their previous education. We natu- 
rally compare the book with Clodd’s succinct 
little Childhood of the World. The present 
volume contains far more matter, and that well 
put, though Mr. Clodd worked out his principles 
all round in a way that Mr. Keary has not com- 
passed. Indeed, a defect in the present book is 
that its points of departure are so unevenly taken 
as sometimes to give wrong impressions. Thus, 
the first chapter recognises the early Drift-men 
as savages, and so starts man’s career with 
savage life. But other chapters begin quite in & 
different place, as those on “ Religion” and “ The 
Other World,” which hardly know of anythi 
more rudimentary than the beliefs of the civilise 
Egyptians and Aryans. Mr. Clodd’s disregard of 
orthodox ideas told somewhat against his general 
popularity. Mr. Keary will attract many parents 
and guardians whom Mr. Clodd would have 
frightened. The principle laid down at page 110 
will suit not only some of our own theologians, 
but also those of the Buddhists and Parsis, that 
we must, “making up our minds only on such 
points as appear to be decided by revelation, 
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accept on others the results of present researches 
as still imperfect and liable to be modified,” &c. 
In the first chapter a suggestion is made which 
we do not remember to have seen before, that the 
drawings of reindeer, mammoths, &c., by the 
ancient Cave-men may have been intended, like 


‘many modern savage pictures of animals, to act 


magically on the creatures themselves, that the 
hunter may come up with and slay them. 





BOTANY. 


The Clydesdale Flora.—An In Memoriam edition 
of Roger Hennedy’s Clydesdale Flora has been 
ublished. In spite of the fact that this is the 
ourth edition, the book has been little known 
south of the Border, and its great value to Scotch 
students of botany has been comparatively un- 
known outside the class which used it. It was 
undertaken by Prof. Hennedy simply as a field- 
book for his students in the Andersonian Univer- 
sity, and the result was a flora (on the model of 
Babington’s Manual of British Botany) which, in 

int of acknowledged accuracy, ranks with our 
best local floras, and is of far greater use 
than the most. The rich vegetation of the 
Clydesdale has naturally been the subject of much 
research, and Prof, Hennedy’s book undoubtedly 
owes much to Sir William J. Hooker and Dr. 
Walker-Arnott’s work, but the laborious task of 
collecting much additional matter and bringing 
the whole up to contemporary standards has been 
Prof. Hennedy’salone, The difficulties he met with 
in this work, and in his earlier study of botany, 
are recounted in a biographical sketch by his 
friend Mr. William Simpson, the well-known 
artist. We get in it ide a most interest- 
ing biography) a glimpse of the earnest character 
of his work. The volume now issued is clearly 
printed and in a handy form for a field-book. It 
contains an Appendix by Mr. R. H. Paterson (Prof. 
Hennedy’s successor), about which we can only 
say it had been much better omitted. It pro- 
fesses to give a number of additions to the Olydes- 
dale flora, but when we come to examine the 
localities of some they are found to be quite 
beyond the limits of Clydesdale. Added to this, 
we find a young plant of Pteris aquilina (the 
common brake fern) described as a new species 
under the name of Pterts gracile, Paterson. Such 
additions are scarcely worthy of the memory of 
Roger Hennedy. 


Splenic Fever.—Dr. Cossar Ewart has lately 
been conducting investigations into the life-history 
of Bacillus anthracis, the cause of the splenic fever. 
The starting-point in his cultivation was made at 
the condition in which the Bacilli were found in 
the spleen of a mouse which had just died of splenic 
fever induced by inoculation, At this stage the 
Bacilli ave rod-shaped and motionless. In a few 
hours (the temperature being at 33° C.) a 
large number of these rods began to move 
actively in a wriggling manner. After con- 
tinuing in this motile state for some time the 
rods either suddenly or gradually settled down 
again. After settling down they lengthened 
out into spore-bearing filaments, and a mouse 
inoculated with the spores thus obtained died 
forty-eight hours after of splenic fever, thus 
showing clearly that the experiment was accurate 
4s regards this important phase being that of 
Bacillus anthracis, The spores are formed in 
a similar manner to the chlamydospores of Mucor. 
Koch and other observers describe these spores as 
germinating at once and reproducing the rods, 
but Dr. Ewart found this process often preceded 
by the division of the spore into four sporules, 
all of which closely adhere at first, but are ulti- 
mately freed and settle down in colonies. These 
— then germinate, and produce again 
the rods. The most important morphological 
conclusion at which Dr. Ewart arrives from these 
and other observations is that the Micrococcus, 
Bacterium and Bacillus forms, and the spore- 
bearing hyphae are simply phases of the same life- 





history. His experiments have not only all the 
appearance of accuracy, but they have been con- 
firmed in great part by competent observers. It 
would be very unwise to push the suggested 
analogy between Bacillus and Mucor too far, since 
the true Mucor is a member of the group of the 
most highly organised Fungi and Bacillus isa 
member of undoubtedly the lowest. The rest of 
the experiments are of more medical than botanical 
interest. The detailed account of these valuable 
experiments is to be found in the Journal of Mi- 
croscopical Science. 


Simple Lessons in Botany, with Questions for 
Examination, by G. T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Thomas Murby), are very simply and accurately 
written. It is a pity the woodcuts are so rough. 


Ay illustrated (fourth) edition of The Fern 
Paradise, by Francis George Heath (Sampson 
Low and Oo.), has just been published, Neither 
the illustrations nor the additional matter are 
equal to the rest of the book. 


Ir is said that the Board of Works intends to 
pug with concrete the wounds of the old trees in 
yde Park. 


THe Microgonidium.—Dr. Arthur Minks has 
written in the Flora (May) an account of some as- 
tonishing lichenological observations. The systems 
of gonidia and of hyphae he names respectively the 
Gonidema and the Gonohyphema, and goes on to 
tell how in Leptogium the réle of the Gonohyphema 
: to become ultimately transformed into Goni- 

ema. 





PHILOLOGY. 


In the Neue Jahrbiicher (vols. cxvii. and cxviii., 
part 3) O. Hense completes his favourable re- 
view of Christian Mutti’s Chorische Technik des 
Sophokles. Bergk continues his original and sug- 
gestive “ Lesefriichte,” which on this occasion 
contain notes on Thucydides and Herodotus; on 
a Chian inscription of the Sullan era; on the 
Greek verb; and on Aristotle’s Poetics. In the 
last-mentioned paper Bergk supports Bernays’ 
dvovupos ovaa by arguments drawn from the 
usage of the Byzantines. Notes are contributed 
by Rauchenstein on the Agamemnon, by Hoffman 
on the usage of opus and usus est, on Caesar by 
E. Grunauer, by Golisch on the Anttgone, by 
Heydenreich on Cicero’s Aratea, by Oberdick on 
the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, and by Schrader 
on Eutropius. G. Meyer reviews Zacher’s treatise 
on Greek nouns in -aos; and E. Ludwig the se- 
cond edition of Neue’s Furmenlehre. An account of 
the recent festivities at the philological seminary 
in Erlangen is given by H. Heerwagen. In the 
following number Ludwich has notes on Musaeus 
and the Sibylline oracles, Meiser on Boethius’ 
translation of the [epi “Eppunveias, Hasper on 
Cicero’s Philippics, Prinz on the recently-dis- 
covered letter of Harpocration, Fleischer on the 
continuations of Caesar, Romer on the Iliad, 
Sprenger on the Odyssey, Kyssenhardt onVitruvius, 
and Heydenreich on the Scholia to Germanicus’ 
Aratea, A valuable note on vestibulum is con- 
tributed by F. Weiss, and some interesting mis- 
cellanies by Hertz, who proposes to read ropioni- 
bus for the MS. sopitionibus in Petronius, 22. 
Wecklein has a favourable review of Prinz’ edi- 
tion of the Medea, and Schwabe of Ellis’s com- 
mentary on Catullus. In the educational section 
of the first of these numbers Metzger concludes 
his remarks on Biblical instruction in the Gym- 
nasia, and Radtke his account of the Latin 
school at Goldberg. In the following number R. 
Menge has an interesting and sensible paper on 
the illustration of classical instruction in schools 
by drawings and models of ancient works of art. 
P. Didolff continues in both numbers his critical 
remarks on the resolutions of the Berlin ortho- 
graphical conference. The next meeting of Ger- 
man scholars and schoolmasters is to be held at 
Gera from September 30 to October 3 of this 
year. 





We have before us four numbers of the Zeit- 
schrift fiir die  Odcsterreichischen Gymnasien, 
beginning with January last, which, owing to 
some accident, have only reached us lately. In the 
January number Schenkl treats the seventh ode of 
the first book of Horace ; Zingerle has an interest- 
ing paper on the way in which the Roman poets 
have treated the myth of the piling-up of Pelion, 
Ossa, and Olympus by the Titans ; and Rohrmoser 
has notes on Xenophon’s Hellenica, In the fol- 
lowing number (March) Zingerle communicates a 
collation of the Hercules Furens from an Inns- 
bruck MS. of the tragedian Seneca. The MS., 
which is assigned to the fifteenth century, appears 
to be of no special value. Bitschofsky begins 
some notes on Macrobius, which are continued in 
the May number. In the April number Owilinski 
has notes on Thucydides, and Klimscha on Sallust. 
In the May number Carl Ziwsa (“ Der aegyptische 
mythus im Phaedrus des Platon”) contends that 
Plato's writings were intended as an introduction 
to his oral teaching, not vice versa. Zingerle has 
notes on Livy, and Gomperz an important and 
interesting paper on a lost work of Cleanthes [epi 
arTnAns tis Avoyévovs. The word ornAns he pro- 
poses as an emendation in vol. Hercul. viii., col. 13, 
v., 18, in place of Wachsmuth’s orods. Among the 
numerous reviews in these numbers may be men- 
tioned (in the January number) that of Schénbach 
on Miillenhoff’s edition of the first volume of 
Lachmann’s minor works; in the March number, 
that of Scherer on the recent literature of German 
grammar; in the April number, those of Zech- 
meister on Fiisi’s I/iad, xiii.-xviii., and of Scheindler 
on the new edition of Stein’s Herodotus; in the 
May number, those of Rzach on Dindorf’s Scholia 
in Iliadem, and of Hirschfeld on Schmidt’s De 
sevirts Augustalibus. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat ArcuagoLoeicat Instirote.—( Friday, 
June 7.) 


G. T. Crarx, Esq., in the Chair. The Rev. W. J. 
Loftie read a paper on Meydoum, the “Haram el 
Kadab” or “false pyramid” of the Arabs. This 
remarkable building, bearing the oldest surviving 
local name in the world, was probably the monument 
of Sneferoo, the last king of the third dynasty. The 
series of sepulchral mounds containing tombs in 
brickwork were severally described. From one of 
these came the striking statues of Ra-hotep and 
Nefert now in the museum at Boulak, and probably 
the earliest known examples of portrait sculpture.— 
Mr. O. Morgan exhibited a beautiful and accurate 
model in silver of the first Eddystone Lighthouse, 
erected in 1696, by Winstanley, and destroyed in 
1703, and read a paper on its construction and on 
those subsequently built by Rudyard in 1706, and by 
Smeaton in 1759 and 1774. Notes were given from 
Winstanley’s narrative, who, over-confident in the 
stability of his lighthouse, perished therein in the great 
storm of 1703. The model, which appears to have 
been made in Plymouth, after a rare print, is seventeen 
inches high, and is valuable, not only as accurately 
representing a remarkable structure, but as an 
interesting example of provincial plate. The chair- 
man spoke of the difficulties of Winstanley’s achieve- 
ment and the boldness of his work, and paid a high 
tribute to the great genius of Smeaton, as shown in 
the lasting character of his lighthouse, now standing 
since 1774. It was to be regretted that the work 
was in danger from the undermining of the rock by 
the action of the sea.—A paper by Mr. C. W. King, 
on an Antique Cameo, 2 inches by 1} inch, repre- 
senting a bear, and lately found at South Shields, was 
read. The author attributed this work to the early 
part of the third century, and considered that it 
represented, not the great white beast of the Polar 
kind, as the colour of the cameo might seem to imply, 
but his carnivorous and savage black brother, who 
then inhabited North Britain. It was this species of 
bear which the Romans carried to Italy to make 
sport inthe arena. He did not think the Romans 
were acquainted with the Arctic bear, and the brown 
bear of the Alps was 4 vegetarian and timid, 
and useless in the arena, ‘his was the only 
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cameo-bear known to Mr. King. It was no 
doubt used for fastening the great military cloak, 
possibly by some Gothic or Frankish “ Ursus,” in 
allusion to his name. Mr. Soden Smith spoke of the 
extreme interest and value of the work, and men- 
tioned that large camei were used on battle standards 
and horse trappings. Prof. Bunnell Lewis thought 
it not unlikely that the Romans were acquainted with 
the Polar bear, quoting from Juvenal to that effect.— 
Mr. C. F. Penrose gave an account of the Roman 
Portico lately discovered in Lincoln, the architectnre 
of which savoured of Doric; it was apparently the 
work of engineers and not architects.—Mr. W. T. 
Watkin sent some notes upon the same subject, and 
on an inscription lately found at Bath—apparently a 
portion of one discovered in 1790—on a hoard of 
coins just discovered at South Shields, and on some 
recent Roman discoveries at Templeborough.—Mr. O. 
Morgan also gave an account of an ancient vessel 
found near the mouth of the river Usk, and proved 
from the nature of the oak to be Danish.—Mr. E. 
James exhibited a Norwich cup and cover, an 
Elizabethan silver-mounted jug, and other examples 
of English plate. 





Puysicat Socrery.—( Saturday, June 8.) 


Pror. W. G. Apams, President, in the Chair. The 
Secretary read a paper by Prof. Hughes on the 
“ Physical Action of the Microphone.” That instrument 
renders it possible to introduce into an electrical 
circuit an electrical resistance which varies in exact 
accord with sonorous vibrations, so as to produce an 
undulatory current of electricity from a constant 
source, whose wave length, height, and form is an 
exact representation of the sonorous waves. Prof. 
Hughes has found that when an electrically-conduct- 
ing matter in the form of powder, filings, or super- 
posed surfaces, is put under a certain slight pressure, 
far less than that which would produce cohesion, and 
more than would allow it to be separated by sonorous 
vibrations, a remarkable state of things occurs, the 
electrical resistance being caused to vary by re- 
arrangements as regards the form, number in contact, 
or pressure of the molecules. It is essential that the 
instrument be so arranged as regards pressure between 
the touching surfaces as to be adapted to the par- 
ticular vibrations employed: thus a box suitable for 
@ man’s voice is not adapted to observe the tramp of 
a fly. But in all cases a perfect undulatory current 
can be secured throughout a certain range ; and, when 
speaking to the instrument, a galvanometer should be 
interposed in the circuit, and the pressure between 
the surfaces gradually increased from a minimum 
until the needle remains stationary, when a maximum 
of loudness will be attained: beyond this point the 
sounds die out gradually until there is complete 
silence. Prof. Hughes then proceeded to consider 
the probable cause of the observed phenomena, taking 
as an illustration the very simplest form of instru- 
ment, two blocks held together by an insulated 
adjusting screw, the lower block being fixed to the 
board, by means of which it receives the sonorous 
vibrations. From numerous experiments he inclines 
to the belief that the whole block increases and 
diminishes in size at all points, both in the centre and 
at the sides, in accordance with the form of the 
sonorous wave, and that this increase in size varies the 
resistance by changing (1) the pressure at the surface 
of discontinuity, and (2) the extent of the molecular 
surfaces in contact. Of these changes he considers 
that the latter has the greatest effect, since some of his 
best results have been obtained by using two surfaces 
of solid gold, and not by such an elastic conductor as 
metallised silk, which would be most affected by the 
first-named change. Prof. Hughes is now mainly 
anxious to find some efficient insulator for sounds, as, 
until such is available, it will be impossible to isolate 
and study many objects which require investigation 
from this new point of view. Prof. Hughes himself 
then exhibited some of tho remarkably simple ap- 
pliances he has used in his investigations. A very 
small clock placed on a small drawing-board which 
carried a microphone was used to interrupt a current 
passing through a telephone, and the tick was imme- 
diately audible through the whole room, A very re- 
markable effect was then shown. The microphone 
attached to this board being still connected with the 
telephone which, being provided with a bell-mouth, 
enabled the audience to hear the sounds produced, a 
second telephone was introduced into the circuit and 
laid on the board, whence a continuous sound was at 


once produced. This, Prof. Hughes explained, would 
last as long as the battery continued in action, and 
its explanation is as follows :—The act of placing the 
telephone on the board set up a vibration in the 
microphone; this passing through the bell-mouthed 
telephone set the second telephone in action, was 
returned to the board, and again passed through 
it to the microphone. Hence the action is self- 
supporting, and it solves in a most perfect man- 
ner the question of a relay for the human voice 
in telephony ; for it becomes only necessary to pro- 
vide such an arrangement at each station for a speech 
to be both received and transmitted to any number of 
succeeding stations. The system is perfectly duplex, 
for if two correspondents speak into microphones and 
use telephones for receiving, each can hear the other, 
but his own speech is inaudible, and if each sing a 
different note no chord is heard. Experimenting on 
deaf persons he finds that they can be made to hear the 
tick of a watch but not human speech, and his results 
have led him to conclude that we only hear ourselves 
speak through our bones, and not through our ears. 
Finally, Prof. Hughes illustrated Sir Henry Thomp- 
son’s method of probing for shots, splinters, &c., by 
finding a very small shot in the midst of a piece of 
wash-leather.—Sir John Conroy, Bart., M.A., read a 
paper “ On the Light Reflected by Potassium Perman- 
ganate.” The colour of a surface, obtained by rub- 
bing the crushed permanganate into a surface of 
ground glass with an agate burnisher, was found to 
vary with the nature of the light and its angle of in- 
cidence, and it further varied as the surface was im- 
mersed in benzene, bisulphide or tetrachloride of car- 
bon. With light polarised perpendicular to the plane 
of incidence the dark bands in the reflected spectrum 
are far more distinct than when unpolarised or polar- 
ised perpendicularly to that plane.—Prof. S. P. 
Thompson exhibited and described a cheap and effi- 
cient form of optical bench. It is formed of two oak bars 
about two métres in length, clamped together as in a 
lathe-bed, and a number of slides, which carry various 
appliances, slide easily without shake, and can be fixed 
in any position by wedges. The several frames 
carrying the diffraction grating or edges, the eyepiece 
(with an engraved glass micrometer), &c., are so 
made, in wood, as to be adjustable in any plane; 
the instrument can also be employed for making 
photometric and other measurements, and the total 
cost does not exceed 3/.—The Secretary then read a 
paper by Prof. Ayrton, of the Imperial College of 
Tokio, Japan, “On the Electrical Properties of Bees- 
wax and Lead Chloride.” 





Lonpon Maruematicat Society.—( Thursday, 
June 13.) 


Pror. H. J. Smrru, F.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair. Dr. 
Hirst, F.R.S., communicated a paper by M. Halphen 
on “The Characteristics of Systems of Conics:” 
Mr. J. J. Walker read a paper on “A Method in 
the Analysis of Plane Curves.” This latter contained 
the development of a method of treating the inter- 
sections of a transversal with a plane curve which 
occurred to the author some years since. The method 
was applied to the discussion of the problem of the 
inflexion-tangential curve for the quartic, and the 
determination of the tangential point in terms of the 
coordinates of the corresponding point of inflexion. 
Mr. Tucker (hon. sec.) communicated the following 
papers: ‘“Onthe Calculus of Equivalent Statements. 
—II.” Mr. Hugh McColl: “On the Decomposition 
of certain Numbers into Sums of two square Integers, 
-by continued Fractions.” Mr. S. Roberts, F.R.S. (the 
paper was connected with a note by Prof. Smith, “ On 
the Theory of the Pellian Equation and of Binary 
Quadratic Forms” printed in the Proceedings): “On 
the Flexure of Spaces,” Mr. C. J. Monro (‘‘ Flexure 
of a space of any number of dimensions is sufficiently 
defined by the condition that lines in it shall change 
curvature ; pure flexure by the further condition that 
the shortest distance between every two points shall 
remain constant”). Conclusions arrived at were that 
plane space of three dimensions might be bent in 
plane space of four dimensions into forms analogous to 
developable surfaces; but that in general, space of 
three dimensions would not admit of pure flexure in 
space of four dimensions) : on “ A new Method of find- 
ing differential Resolvents of Algebraical Equations,” 
Mr. R. Rawson. Questions were put by Prof. Cayley, 
F.R.S. (“Has a proof been given of the statement 
that in colouring the map of a country, divided into 





counties, only four colours are necessary to be 





employed, so that no two adjacent counties should 
have the same colour?”); by Mr. Merrifield, F.R.S., 
on the uniform distribution of points in space ; by Mr. 
Tucker, in connexion with a statement of Fermat 
(that 27" + 1 is a prime, proved to be wrong in one 
instance by Euler, and recently in a second case by a 
Russian clergyman), 





Royat Astatic Socrery.—( Monday, June 17.) 


Sir H. C. Rawson, F.R.S., President, in the Chair, 
Mr. R. N. Cust read a paper “On the present State 
of Linguistic Research in India, and on the chief 
Living Anglo-Indian Scholars,” in which he reviewed 
at great length all that had been done recently, and 
was still doing, for the promotion of Oriental liter- 
ature, mentioning for each district under his survey, 
beginning from Bombay to the south-west to Bengal 
and Assam on the extreme east, all the grammars, 
dictionaries, or vocabularies with which he became 
acquainted, representing, probably, on the whole, not 
fewer than 180 dialects or languages. His object 
was to collect information as to the modern dialects 
and languages, rather than as to the Sanskrit ; and, 
at the same time, to mention the names of every 
scholar of eminence in India and Europe, and the 
particular lines of study on which each one had been 
engaged, with the results thus obtained for the 
general history of Oriental languages. 








FINE ART. 


THE EXHIBITION OF WORKS IN BLACK AND 
WHITE. 


Tue exhibition at the Dudley Gallery, if not of 
the-first importance, at least offers the attraction 
of a variety of interest; and, moreover, the level 
reached by much of the work exhibited is higher 
than that attained in last year’s show. There is 
less of the undeniable feebleness which is the 
bane, we were about to say, of our minor ex- 
hibitions—but is it not also sufficiently visible at 
the Royal Academy? It is still, of course, open 
to question, as has been suggested elsewhere, and 
as we had occasion to urge last year in the first 

lace, whether, in view of the comparative 
ignorance of the large public as to the achieve- 
ments of the best masters of our own generation 
in the arts of Black and White, the Dudley 
Gallery would not do well to make a point of 
including in each of its “ Black and White” ex- 
hibitions some of the capital achievements of our 
best living men, or of men not very long dead, so 
that the attention of a large public might the more 
easily be fixed on the great possibilities open to 
this seemingly limited art. The large public has 
never had too many opportunities of seeing the 
best work in chalk, in pencil, with the graver, 
with the etching-needle. That which is thrust 
somewhat prominently forward is by no means 
sure to be the worthiest; and it is only by sight 
of the worthiest that just ideas can be formed of 
the real capacity of the mediums and methods 
employed. 

But, be that as it may, we have here an inter- 
esting exhibition for the student who brings to 
bear, so to say, upon the reading of this particular 
book an old and familiar knowledge of the lan- 
guage in which it is written—the literature 
to which it belongs, And even the visitor 
not very well acquainted with the conditions 
under which this work is done—with the limita- 
tions it must accept; the laws of selection and 
abstraction and translation to which it must con- 
form—will find in the gallery much pleasant and 
interesting and simple work, and will find it of 
many kinds, We are sorry that the severe and 
determined economy of the Dudley Committee in 
utilising every inch of space not actually on the 
ceiling or on the floor should have permitted the 
intrusion of a good deal of work which would be 
too flatteringly described as second-rate work. 
For, though not so many as last year, there are 
still too many wavering designs, some simple, 
some ambitious in aim, which the committee 
would in the end have profited by excluding, In 
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the end, no one is the gainer by the exhibition 
of feebleness; and one has a right to ask 
of a committee what one has not a claim to 
exact of a dealer, a private speculator, that a 
good level shall be always, and not often, main- 
tained in the work shown. 

And first—as regards the drawings—it is greatly 
to be wished that a larger number of artists of 
high rank could be prevailed on to exhibit studies 
for actual work, such as those of Atalanta’s Race, 
manfully contributed by Mr. Poynter. In draw- 
ings in black and white, finish is not the important 
matter. The important matter is significance, 
and three strokes of the master in a good school 
are worth, both for pleasure and instruction, more 
than the most elaborate results of stipple and 
stump from the upil in a bad school. It is the 

ractice, we believe, of few first-rate men who 

w in black and white to carry their work to the 
stage of laborious —— Much work in 
black and white should frankly be accepted, as it 
has undoubtedly been executed, by way of skilled 
and significant preparation. With etchings, of 
course, the case is different. Etchings are done 
for their own sake, and must realise what amount 
of completion may be necessary to the just expres- 
sion of the design of the artist. And that will be 
infinitely various, from the Si2’s Bridge of Rem- 
brandt to the Abside of Méryon. 

Even in drawing, however, there are certain 
artists who find in black and white the most 
congenial medium for definite and final and even 
elaborate expression. Of these are Mr. Joseph 
Knight and M. Léon Lhermitte : the one, an artist 
of sentiment ; the other, an artist chiefly occupied 
with pleasant contrasts and combinations of light 
and shade, with arrangements—in fine, with pat- 
terns in black and white. The pastoral sentiment 
of Mr. Knight—an affection not for the “elegant 
pastoral,” but the homely and simple in country 
life and landscape—finds excellent representation 
in his blackish-brown drawing, O’er the Moor (No. 
56), a wide stretch of scantily-peopled country, 
with its few figures of shepherd and flock. M. 
Lhermitte has a most happy example of his adroit 
arrangement of light and shade in No. 51, Mont 
St.-Pere au Printemps. These admirable draw- 
ings, albeit widely different in aim and execution, 
are alike in displaying a mannerism—a mannerism 
of course only to be perceived in presence of, or 
with remembrance of, many other works by the 
same hands. There is a drawing by Mr. Arthur 
Marsh which will rightly compel attention, so ex- 
cellent is the accord between the sentiment of the 
figures and that of the landscape, and so vigorous 
is the expression of both. We are referring 
to the drawing of The Beacon Light: a dramatic 
and noteworthy scene—a picture of incident in 
which a capable artist has dealt with human 
character and feeling, not in trivial moods, but in 
moments of “ passionate extreme.” Not strength 
of sentiment, but beauty of line, grouping, and 
feature are things hardly less successfully sought 
for in the work of an artist of whose previous per- 
formances we have no recollection—the Waiting 
of Mr. Lionel Smythe. The scene is the quay and 
the steps of the quay of a French fishing-port, and 
the incident is the return, or the expected return, 
of fishing-boats which bring back husband and 
lover and substantial gain. Where freedom and 
boldness can be looked for in the execution, as in 
the near masses of boat and water, freedom and 
boldness are found ; but a finish almost too dainty 
has been bestowed on each attractive face under 
its kerchief or cap of white, and if the young 
women are really all so pretty in that port—of 
which the artist has concealed the name—it must 
be a pleasant place for the young men. But we 
should be disposed to doubt it. What, however, 
Mr. Smythe has presented with unflinching 
veracity are the attitudes of the waiting crowd. 
These are not the less picturesque because the 
forms are rough, and their roughness, as well as 
their more occasional gentleness, has been well 
presented. In its presentation, Jules Breton and 





more recently his pupil, Billet, have taught a lesson 
which has hit hard the sentimentalities of emascu- 
late gesture which were long prevalent in popular 
English art. An excellent little sea-piece (No, 111) 
is contributed by Mr. Frank Powell, an often 
justly-admired exhibitor in the gallery of the Old 

Vater-Colour Society. Mr. T. Graham sends the 
drawing for the Philosopher's Breakfast (No. 466) 
—a stalwart and vigorous damsel with one leg 
lifted to the philosopher's doorstep, and the atten- 
uated and weary philosopher at the opening door 
in act to receive his scanty portion. Truth of 
character and freedom of gesture are noticeable 
in this frank and masculine sketch. Mr. F. W. 
Lawson sends an agreeable and skilled blending of 
landscape and sentiment in the Bargeman’s Child 
(No. 480), a large and noticeable drawing in 
which the child lies out amid such surroundings 
as recall the craft and daily ways of its father. 
Mr. Lawson’s First Parting—a scene in a chil- 
dren’s hospital—belongs to a more purely popular 
order of art, but its expression is strong enough 
to justify a subject that might easily fall into 
common sentimentality. Mr. H.S. Marks has a 
very humorous and finished drawing of birds in 
conclave. The expression, so intensely human—so 
much what we associate with the human expression 
of sagacity, caution, astuteness, and the like—can- 
not avoid caricature ; but of its skill and liveliness 
there can be little question. Mr. Du Maurier sends 
several pen-and-ink sketches, one of which (No. 
340) may fairly be singled out from the rest as an 
example of graceful design and arrangement. A 
charcoal study for a picture by Mr. W. G. Addison 
(No. 366) must be named as a faithful and wisely 
elaborate study of landscape, carefully carried out 
from the river reeds and water-lily leaves of the 
foreground to the weird alders of the middle dis- 
tance and the faint foliage of trees on the hill- 
top. The sublety of gradation in this landscape 
is especially to be noted. Among large drawings 
of the head, either portrait or idealised model, are 
to be named Mr. David Carr’s Morning (No. 383)— 
a head of carefully treated distinction,though slight 
in workmanship—and Mr. Alfred Ward's red 
chalk portrait of Miss Carmichael (No. 316), which 
has much character and interest. 


In etchings the exhibition is in many ways 
rich, but not rich in its display of the work of the 
most prominent artists. Mr. Edwin Edwards 
makes a large contribution with a whole series of 
landscape etchings and etchings of curious bits of 
old-world English towns, with whose quaintnesses 
he has keen sympathy. M. Chauvel’s Avant 
Orage aux Environs de Moret is the most 
dramatic and passionate landscape here exhibited 
among the etchings. Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s 
biggest contribution is not his best; but 
there can be no question but that his delicate 
little dry-point called The Orphans (No, 266) 
would suffice to place him at once in the rank of 
etchers from whom much is to be waited for. 
The dainty and delightful and pathetic design is 
executed with prompt understanding of the con- 
ditions of the art which Mr. Herkomer has but 
recently tried. Mr. Macheth’s Morning Post is a 
charming and piquant performance —a_ subject 
happily found and vividly rendered. Dr. Evershed 
sends interesting and adroit studies; Mr. OC, J. 
Watson sends a very vivid little print of the 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross with view of the 
statue of Charles I. (No. 170) ; and two or three 
leading students at the Slade School make highly 
promising essays. But besides the work in etching 
that claims to be original, and to which the merit 
of originality is conceded, there remains some 
work which has just as great a claim to be deemed 
original, and some other which is frankly work of 
copying, translation, or reproduction. To speak 
of the last first, M. Rajon, who devotes himself 
almost wholly to reproduce with the etching- 
needle such pictures as had been used to be re- 
produced by the tool of the line-engraver, is not 
as well represented here as on one or two previous 
occasions. M, Lhuillier reproduces the melan- 





choly and sentimental pictures of Mr. Frank Holl, 
which, though by no means without their own 
merits, do not allow to the etcher the same oppor- 
tunity for brilliant expression of varieties of light 
and texture and keenness of expression as he has 
pee enjoyed. In setting himself to etch the 
ovely Source of Ingres—one of the few distinctive 
and genuine creations of modern art in the nude— 
M. Léon Richeton undertook a redoubtable task, in 
which anetcher now even better known than himself 
—M. Félix Bracquemond—had on the whole failed. 
Absolute purity, precision and softness of line, are 
the first requisites for the translation into black 
and white of the subtle undulations of the admired 
masterpiece of Ingres; and Bracquemond and 
Richeton leave the Source of the great classicist an 
attractive figure from which they have removed 
the high distinction and the supreme grace. Only 
the line-engraving of Flameng has been able to 
grapple successfully with the difficulties of this 
nude. 


It has been too much the tendency to class all 
etchings from the “ still-life” of gem or silver, 
bowl of jade or cup of Sévres or Vincennes porce- 
lain, as work of pure reproduction, and not original, 
Their originality or the reverse depends entirely on 
the spirit and understanding with which they are 
done; and when they are done by such artists as 
Jacquemart they are profoundly original. Jacque- 
mart has understood and has made us understand 
the quality and charm of precious objects. He 
has so far revealed them as to confer on us the 
pleasure of an awakened sense for these things. It 
is not the object itself in its bare outline, but the 
very subtlest suggestions of its beauty of tone and 
texture—almost of colour even-—that Jules Jacque- 
mart gives us. He composes these things, and so 
orders their lines and lights—so sees them and so 
etches them—as to be comparable not with any 
pure copyist but only with artists as original as 
the interpreters of natural landscape. M. Félix 
Buhot, who sends a contribution of similar sub- 
jects to the present Black and White—from which 
the great and permanently interesting artof Jacque- 
mart is absent—can perhaps claim, like Greux and 
Courtry, only a measure of such originality. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1878, 
(Third Notice.) 

Tae number of works exhibited by the French is 
enormous, and a more limited and careful selec- 
tion would have produced a better effect. The 
many important pictures appear less important, 
and seem a mere handful by comparison with the 
vast quantity of ordinary and even inferior paint- 
ings by which they are overwhelmed. This is not 
only a disadvantage to the credit of the national 
school, it is a disadvantage to the credit of indi- 
vidual reputation. As the eye ranges over some 
fifteen or sixteen canvases hanging side by side, 
all by the same hand, one thinks of the terrible 
posthumous exhibitions which are so fatal to great 
reputations—exhibitions of the work of a lifetime, 
into which has been put all the energy of a bril- 
liant talent, yet the result does not make a whole, 
does not constitute an Giwvre. Only call to mind 
how terribly disappointing in this respect was the 
gathering of that which had been left to us by 
Eugéne Fromentin, and remember the skill, the 
thought, the varied acquisitions, the ability, the 
delicate taste which it represented, and yet how 
utterly incoherent was the mass, To have pro- 
duced an Ciuvre it is necessary to have formed a 
character. It is not sufficient to have worked a 
great deal: the labour must have been steadily 
directed into a main channel, it must have been 
consequent throughout a life, for it to have ac- 
quired that well-defined and consistent character 
which brings the whole into due relation. 

Among those who stand this trial well must be 
reckoned M. Laurens. He exhibits thirteen works, 
all of which are remarkable for grave sense of 
drama, distinctness of conception, and great 
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sobriety and vigour of treatment. The dates of 
these different works show how steadily M. 
Laurens has advanced in his own path. Take in 
order St. Ambroise instrutsant Honorius (1870) ; 
Le Pape Formose et Etienne VII. (1872); 
L’Interdit (1875); and L’Etat-major autrichien 
devant le Corps de Marceau (1877). It is impos- 
sible not to see in each the gathering strength and 
definiteness of a ruling purpose. The situations 
which most deeply interest M. Laurens are in- 
variably tragic, and, at first, in their presentation 
he confined himself strictly to their dramatic 
aspect. His admirably forcible rendering of the 
scene in which Stephen VII. anathematises the 
dead body of his predecessor is a work of this 
class. With unquenched hate, Stephen on his 
election caused the remains of Pope Formosus to 
be dragged from the tomb, and enthroned in papal 
state, wearing the pontifical robes and ring; at 
his side he placed an advocate, hired to reply in 
the name of the dead to the furious questions of 
the living. M. Laurens has put this ghastly duel 
before us with sombre energy. The mad fury of 
Stephen, who, before many months were out, ex- 
piated his savage violence by a terrible death at 
the hands of the man whom he had outraged, is 
rendered with a power of seizing the larger fea- 
tures of fanatical frenzy which removes the episode 
from the field of that which is only hateful and 
ridiculous, and gives to it a terrible and sinister 
character, All the surroundings, the types of the 
assistant ecclesiastics, the very concentration of 
the light, seem to give greater force and depth to 
the gloom of the black-robed advocate standing 
motionless beside the motionless dead, who sits 
wrapped in the horror and silence of the tomb 
face to face with the fruitless passions of life. 
The Interdict (1875) is perhaps, as regards sense 
of drama, a work even more perfect and complete 
in itself, The walled court outside the gates of a 
great cathedral is here lying in deep shadow, 
peopled only by dim shapes of the dead—shrouded 
corpses who await the rites of burial. The gates 
of the cathedral are not only closed but the very 
opening of the porch is filled with thorns and 
briars. No living thing comes to relieve us by 
its presence from the weird terror of the unseen. 
The last picture exhibited by M. Laurens, L’ £tat- 
major autrichien devant le Corps de Marceau, 
showed not only all the qualities which distin- 
guished his previous works, not only the instinct 
with which he selects the very pith of a dramatic 
situation, but a capacity for the analysis of vary- 
ing shades of emotion which was, indeed, suspected 
to be his by those who studied the remarkable 
series of illustrations for the Imitation which he 
exhibited in 1876. This picture, which hangs in 
the centre of the group of works exhibited by 
M. Laurens, is the last in order, and the most im- 
portant (AcADEMY, vol. xi., p. 445). Not only is 
the situation selected with a deep sense of that 
which is essentially necessary to the command of 
lasting interest, and conceived with great dignity 
and pathos, but it is rendered with a master’s 
hand. The way in which the various attitudes 
are discriminated as implying various shades of 
feeling shows great power of keen observation ; 
the grouping is skilful, and the colour, method 
and touch are in harmonious keeping with the 
character of the ideas which they express. This 
last is a rare merit, and it is the sign of a master. 


Among the elder men Meissonier is in this 
respect specially distinguished ; his execution is, 
in most of his work, of a quality perfectly analo- 
gous to the order of his conceptions. Two especi- 
ally among the sixteen pictures which he exhibits, 
Petit Poste de Grand garde and Les deux Amis, are 
marvels of exquisite fitness of workmanship. The 
two friends, well-mounted officers, meet and part 
on the eve of battle, in gay sunlight under a blue 
sky covered with floating white clouds; the 
mounted out-post keeps its watch in chill autumn 
weather under leafless trees, through whose bare 
branches the barren landscape is seen brown 
against the grey sky. These two small episodes 





of martial life are treated by M. Meissonier with | 


a sobriety and simplicity which is full of grandeur. 
In the Petit Poste de Grand garde nothing inter- 
feres with the impression of silent expectation, 
with the watch which waits on the movements 
of the one who is seen riding away to reconnoitre 
from a neighbouring hill; nothing breaks the still- 
ness of the plain except, perhaps, the way in 
which the immediate foreground is broken up and 
disturbed by tangles of long grass trampled be- 
neath the horses’ hoofs. If we wish to see the 
full wonder and beauty of this work we have but 
to compare M. Meissonier with himself. We 
must go and look, for example, at his large Por- 
trait du Sergent, which attracted so much atten- 
tion when sold last autumn at the Hétel Drouot, 
and before which there is now always more or 
less of a crowd. The element of comedy is, I 
think, at the bottom of the disproportionate inter- 
est which this work seems to excite. For the 
heads of the personages who figure in the Portrait 
du Sergent, the artist, the model, and the 
amused lookers-on, are mere faithful studies, 
are wooden images if compared with those of 
the horsemen in the Petit Poste. There we have 
the inexhaustible interest of life itself, with all 
its variety of expression and play of feature ren- 
dered by a touch which is a marvel of 
felicity, and which gives to the surface a beauty 
and richness of quality which makes us feel that 
to every one of these men movement is a possi- 
bility, that, in fact, they do move and breathe in 
the thin veil of air which lies between us and them. 


Something of this same exquisite quality is to 
be observed in the Meta Sudans of M. Emile Lévy. 
M. Lévy is not so powerful a master as M. Meis- 
sonier, but he has his own vein of talent and his 
own forms of expression. The subdued and 
delicate style of his work is little calculated to 
arrest attention, but the elegance of his drawing, 
the meaning and finesse which he puts into every 
look and gesture, cannot be appreciated without 
careful study; his choice of forms and types is 
refined, and yet thoroughly personal, and the 
physiognomy of his actors, although marked by 
peculiar character, is never exaggerated. Add to 
this that his compositions are invariably studied 
with great care, and that his colour, if not strik- 
ing, fresh, or original, is often in exquisite harmony 
with the nature of his subject, and it will be seen 
that M. Lévy’s work affords more than average 
sources of interest. The popular hero, the famous 
athlete who quits his bath, supported by two 
admiring friends, and an object of interest to 
every class and every age, is really original in 
character. The gay draperies of his attendants, 
which at present attract the eye rather too much, 
M. Lévy, I believe, intends to rehandle when his 
picture returns to him ; but nothing could be more 
spirited and complete in its way than the group 
of two lean little boys, who, fired with emulation, 
wrestle passionately just in the steps of the great 
man. Ithas been the fashion with some people of 
late to say that M. Lévy is not en progrés, but we 
have only to examine L’ Amour et la Folie, one of 
M. Lévy’s most charming and successful works, 
and to compare it with Meta Sudans in order to 
see that the very reverse is the case. Now, of M. 
Leroux this statement might unfortunately be 
made with justice, if, indeed, it is true that 
his Vestal Tuccia is an early work, for it has 
a freshness of tone and sincerity of character 
which, to speak moderately, does not charac- 
terise the majority of the series which he ex- 
hibits. The vestal, standing at the edge of a 
landing-place on the shores of the Tiber, raises 
water from the river in a sieve which she uplifts, 
saying: “Puissante Divinité, si j’ai toujours ap- 
proché tes autels avec des mains pures, accorde- 
moi de remplir ce crible de l'eau du Tibre et de 
le porter jusque dans ton temple.” Her gesture is 
not wanting in elegance, her dark purple drapery 
is in harmonious contrast with the clear greys of 
the waters and the sky, and the lively interest 
with which her proceedings are watched by some 





idle bystanders well explains the situation. Alio- 
gether La Vestale Tuccia is a far more agreeable 
and real work than Un Miracle chez la Bonne 
Déesse exhibited, I think, in the Salon of 1876 ; and 
Un Miracle chez la Bonne Deéesse is infinitely 
superior to M. Leroux’s Danaides, which appeared 
at the Salon of 1877. When one looks at this 
long double file of uncomfortable phantoms slowly 
arriving from the distance, and peeping over into 
the uncompromising well in the foreground, it 
seems scarcely possible to believe that a French 
artist can be the author of so stupid a composi- 
tion. Asa rule, if the motive selected is not very 
entertaining, the excellence of the treatment 
suffices to give it interest. 

It is, indeed, curious to see how rarely any- 
thing like story or point is felt to be necessary by 
the French, even in pictures of manners, or scenes 
from modern and popular life, where English prac- 
tice makes it almost indispensable. In dealing with 
rustic subjects now and then a master like Millet 
seizes on a profoundly suggestive theme, such as 
he treated in his Angelus; but for the most part 
the mere movement of daily life, the round of 
seasonable toil, furnishes sufficient incident. The 
interest for the public of M. Jules Breton’s noble 
figure La Gilaneuse is derived solely from the 
character of the type selected, animated as it were 
with the very life of the nature in which she 
moves, a daughter of the earth and air. It is 
sufficient that he should set her before us in the 
grandeur of her strength, lending all the grace and 
power of a master’s knowledge to the expression 
of her free movement and to the play of forms 
finished by the very sun and wind of heaven. 
Millet, I believe, used to say of Breton that he 
painted always the village girls who would not 
remain in their village, the women who would 
forsake their fields for Paris; and the two girls 
of La Fontaine are, indeed, of this type. The 
desire of the unknown looks from their eyes, and 
perhaps some of the great interest which the 
public take in this fine work is aroused by the 
expression of the faces which speaks these women 
of kin to the dwellers in cities. But M. Breton 
does not always suffer this too-human craving to 
intrude and disturb the peace of his children of the 
soil. La Glaneuse, and, again, the family group of 
La Sieste, are harmoniously at one with the life in 
which they are set. Za Steste is, I think, ex- 
hibited publicly for the first time. The grouping 
of the figures is a daring experiment. Under the 
thick shade of wide-spreading branches they all 
lie round on the grass in a circle, so that 
their heads are brought together in the 
centre of the picture, and the fore-shortening 
of the girl who stretches herself out straight 
away from us in front is a little too obvious 
an example of skill, and therefore, one is inclined 
to think, not perfectly successful. Les Pécheurs 
de la Méditerranée, a sunlit bit of southern coast 
animated by a lively group of fisher men and 
women busily dragging in a great seine net, is an 
example of a quite novel phase of M. Breton’s 
talent. The group is full of character, and the 
sea brilliantly fresh, but as a whole the tone of the 
picture seems rather crude, and impresses an eye 
accustomed to the Mediterranean coast rather 
strangely, for we rarely havea sky so grey, and a sea 
so brightly, beautifully blue. The days of clear grey 
sky generally show water much deeper in tint 
than M. Breton’s waves, and the mere fact of the 
effect which he has chosen being a little unusual 
causes it to seem a little false in spite of a master’s 
masterly rendering, in virtue of which the picture 
keeps its place as a part of M, Breton’s work, and 
worthy of his name. 

The contributions of M. Delaunay are all 
stamped by the peculiarity of a strong individu- 
ality. M. Breton by his very choice of subject, 
his method of treatment, and his manner of ex- 

ression, appeals directly to the modern public ; 
but M. Delaunay with his Diane, with La Mort 
de Nessus, with his strange David triomphant, 
and the terrors of La Peste a Rome, has little chance 
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of arousing popular sympathies. This selection 
from his works must though, with one exception (a 
very unsuccessful portrait of Mdme. T.),increase his 
reputation and deepen the sense of the unity of 
his talent. La Peste 4 Rome is really impressive. 
The grey gloom deepens over the palaces of the 
great city ; the huddled shapes of poverty-stricken 
misery shrink to right and left wrapped in dark 
ents of woe, and gaze out upon us in unspoken 
anguish and despair as suddenly in the midst God's 
angel appears, white-winged and crimson-robed, 
and bids a ghastly shape, the Devil's messenger, 
to strike upon the doors of the doomed blow upon 
blow, and for as many blows shall be as many 
deaths. Delaunay has a forcible quality of tone 
and colour, which heightens the grave and ener- 
getic character of his work, a peculiar quality 
which none of his own contemporaries—with the 
exception of Luminais, who commands a far more 
varied scale—possess, En Vue de Rome, by Lu- 
minais, has something of this grave aspect, and is 
a virile and vigorous work, which strikes the eye 
at once with a sense of meaning, of strength, and 
dignity. The groups of Goth chieftains ge 
inst the sky, riding away from us over the edge 
of the hill, strong in calm and proud anticipation of 
sure possession as they catch sight of the fair Eternal 
City and know that her beauty and her glory is 
theirs—this group impresses the memory with the 
suggestiveness of truly historic character. 

Among those whose work looks thoroughly in- 
dividual must likewise be counted M. Henner. He 
also must be reckoned as a colourist, although he 
would seem to possess one, and one only, charming 
harmony. Le Soir and Les Naiades are fine ex- 
amples of beautiful tone. In each we get flesh- 
tints of exquisite value showing against the deep 
grass by waters which mirror in the deepening 
shades the blue of the sky above them; in the 
treatment of the figures in both cases there seems 
to be an equal indifference to give anything more 
than mere value of tone, which is the more 
curious if compared with the thorough and com- 
plete rendering which distinguishes M. Henner'’s 
very remarkable portraits. Both Les Naiades, 
which is very happily arranged, and Le Soir have, 
however, a poetic charm of the preciousness of 
which one becomes the more sensible after looking 
at work such as M. Bertrand’s Jeune Fille, a 
beautiful study of girlish form, a thoroughly ac- 
complished rendering of a graceful movement, ex- 
cellent in every respect, but lacking something of 
imaginative charm, 

But of colourists one may not speak and omit 
Regnault’s last work, a sketch in oils, Za Sortie 
du Pacha & Tanger. The gay crowd waiting in 
the walled court for the outcoming of their ruler 
form a bouquet of the loveliest flower-like hues 
bright in sunlight against the white shining palace; 
and above the edge of the walls there isa poem 
in a touch which gives us a little fort, pure white 
against the blue sky and the tall dark cypresses 
rising at its side. A sketch, but of what value, of 
what power ! 

For the last I keep the name of Gustave Moreau, 
because he stands wholly outside the ordinary pre- 
occupations of the school and of the day ; yet none 
the less for that he is an artist of the rarest type. 
It is unlucky, I think, that he has exhibited his 
Moise exposé sur le Nil, a large canvas, in the 
foreground of which floats and sleeps the un- 
fortunate infant regarded rather askance by a 
Sphinx lurking in the shadows; yet even here 
there is something which only Moreau could 
give. The look of this Sphinx is very different 
from the look of the Sphinx in M. Ingres’ 
masterly Oedipus, The Sphinx of M. Ingres 
lifts her paw, and says familiarly, “ Well, shall I 
give him a pat or no?” but the intentions of M. 
Moreau’s Sphinx are inscrutable; her eyes are full 
of mystery. M. Moreau, one is told, lives and 
works alone, he admits no one to his studio; and 
there is certainly a danger, even to the strongest 
natures, if this sort of isolation is carried on too 
long. The man who works for himself alone 





runs the risk in the end of having worked for 


no one else. There are, however, among his con- 
tributions several which one would think might 
be approached by the public without too great 
effort. Le Sphinx deviné does not, for instance, 
present the same difficulties as L’ Apparition, the 
water-colour, the hanging of which at the 
Grosvenor last year showed such culpable igno- 
rance of the character of the work. Le Sphinx 
deviné is also a fine example of perfect workman- 
ship, of painting exquisite alike in its delicacy and 
its force ; it shows the learning and the science of 
the skilled master, as well as the vision of the 
seer. Who is there beside Gustave Moreau who 
could have seen and made noble in our eyes the 
mortal anguish of the unriddled Sphinx, the 
horror of her eternal plunge into the yawning 
abyss; bleeding she falls in cruel descent, her 
beautiful throat upturned, the outspread purple 
of her wings shimmering in the grey mists which 
float around crags peopled with the corpses of the 
dead? And he, the victor, resting upon his 
spear, fair-shining in the light of the morning! 
But M. Moreau’s water-colours must not be for- 
gotten: Une Péri, a lovely page—meant, I be- 
lieve, to be executed in enamel—a page of delicate 
harmonies worthy of a Persian painter; Un 
Massier riding, wrapt in his crimson cloak, on a 
white horse, and bringing before us by his stead- 
fast pose and look all the ruling force of the 
princes of Middle-Age Italy ; and then the mar- 
vellous decorative sketch called Phaeton. As a 
mere blot of colour, this drawing is a pure feast 
for the eye, and not so only, for here also are 
masterly passages of rendering. Nothing could 
be firmer than the handling of the figure of the 
hapless driver as, aghast with fright, he throws 
back his arms and the folds of his drapery fly 
from him and reveal the chiselled beauty of his 
form, E. F. 8. Parrison. 








PAINTINGS ON CHINA. 


Tuat Messrs. Howell and James are doing a good 
work in their efforts to encourage the art of paint- 
ing on china is a matter beyond dispute, and that 
these efforts are most happily succeeding their 
third annual exhibition now on view at their 
galleries in Regent Street, Pall Mall, conclusivel 
proves. The employment of women in this branc. 
of art not only opens up to a number of them a 
pleasant and profitable career, but it is a benefit 
to the whole sex by revealing its capacity to pro- 
duce original and beautiful work of a class which 
was formerly thought to be outside, not only their 
eo but their power. It is also of much 

nefit to the cause of art itself in encouraging 
original design, and in extending the sphere of 
ornamental painting in a new direction with un- 
expected and delightful results. 

rs. Sparkes’ Do you like Butter? is the 

most forcible of the works of its kind in the 
present exhibition, though it arrived too late for 
competition. The figures, one of which is hold- 
ing up a buttercup to the chin of the other, are 
set ina pretty landscape, and drawn with great 
truth and character. Very close to it in technical 
merit, and having a peculiar charm of its own, is 
Miss Linnie Watts’s The Way to the Woods, the 
principal fault in which is undue redness in the 
faces. To this the first prize for landscape (pro- 
fessional) has been awarded. The defect in flesh- 
tint is not apparent in a larger—many will think, a 
finer—example of the same artist called On the 
Downs, which has unfortunately been cracked in 
the baking. But for landscape without figures 
there is nothing which is superior to Miss E, 
Lewis’ view Near Inverovran (691). 

The gold medal for the best work by a lady 
amateur, presented by the Crown Princess of 
Prussia, has been awarded to the Countess of 
Warwick, for a profile portrait of her daughter, 
Lady Eva Greville, with a background of sky-blue 
and apple-blossom. The drawing and colour are 
alike good, and the general effect delightful, Still 





finer of their kind are the three tiles by Miss Ada 
Hanbury, Fruit and Blossom of the Horse-Chestnut, 
and Lebanon Cedar Cones. Yor fineness of draw- 
ing and power of colour, these compositions, simple 
as they are, would be remarkable in any collection 
of any kind of pictorial art. 

Out of an exhibition of 941 specimens it is im- 
possible to select for notice all that are worthy of 
it, but the labour of the critic is luckily rendered 
very light by the previous labours of the judges, 
who have affixed initials of comparative com- 
mendation to a large number of the pieces. The 
visitor will, therefore, be provided with a 
“marked” catalogue, and the critic has more 
space for general remarks, 

The greater portion of the plates, or dishes, or 
plaques, or whatever may be the proper title for 
these china canvases, are painted with flowers 
in every gradation of style, from the most con- 
ventional and decorative to the most natural and 
pictorial, and it is difficult to know what kind of 
treatment is most appropriate for plates which 
are to be suspended from the wall, and dishes 
the beauty of which would be entirely destroyed 
by putting anything into them. Many of the ex- 
amples here are nothing more or less than 
pictures on plates, and others, discarding the 
pretence of decorative intention, are flat and 
rectangular, not plates, or dishes, or even tiles ; 
while their subjects and the treatment of them 
would be quite as suitable for ordinary sketches in 
water-colours or paintings in oil, Good as exam- 
ples of this class are the landscapes and sea-views 
of Captain Talbot Coke, highly-finished drawings 
in sepia on china, the Five Fancies of Miss 
Fletcher (475), and the landscape of C. Challis 
(269), which aims at the same effect as an etching. 

Some may be inclined to quarrel with this move- 
ment as the invasion of one branch of art into the 
provinces of others, but few who see the wonder- 
ful copy of Turner's Caligula’s Palace and Bridge, 
by Miss Jay (680), and the charming landscapes 
by M. Marx (674 and 683), and others, will fail 
to admit that the experiments are justified by 
their success, or to see that the special ceramic 
qualities of lucidity of ground and limpidity of 
glaze may enable artists to realise certain quali- 
ties of light and air to which the opacity of paper 
or the best-grounded canvas and the inferior trans- 

arency of varnish oppose obstacles. On the other 
Gel, the defects generally visible in paintings on 
china, the indulgence in brilliancy of colour, trans- 
parency of effect and spurious finish, at the expense 
of natural truth, are seldom apparent in this col- 
lection, while the difficulty of obtaining due 
variety of colour and gradation of tint seems to be 
in a fair way of being completely overcome. 
the permanence of the ceramic process, and the 
comparatively small outlay at which the best 
works may be secured, be considered, it is not diffi- 
cult to account for the great and increasing popu- 
larity of this branch of art. 

But in what will be generally thought the more 
legitimate office of painting on china—viz., deco- 
ration subordinate to the shape and use of china 
“articles ”—this exhibition shows how much ad- 
vance has been made of late years. The artists 
employed by Messrs. Doulton are well known, and 
they are well represented here, especially Miss 
Hannah Barlow, who has never done a small thing 
better than her Study of Mice (882). The large 
plate decorated by her, though remarkable as all 
her work for vigour of drawing and careful selec- 
tion of line, seems to prove that her peculiar 
method is not so well suited for a plane as a 
rounded surface. The same may be said of the 
“last new thing” in china, the painting pdte sur 
pate, of which there are specimens by a French 
artist, E. J. Landry. It is the “ missing-link” 
between painting and modelling, and for breadth 
and solidity of effect is unrivalled. It must be 
considered as yet in its infancy, but great results 
have already been obtained, and it has evidently 
before it a long and distinguished future. 

The amateur work, though not generally so 
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complete in its technical proficiency as the profes- 
sional, yet holds its own well, especially when it 
is considered that it starts with the great disad- 
vantage of being painted over instead of under 
the glaze. Some of the amateur-work is of its 
kind unrivalled, and this in qualities where it 
might have been expected to be least successful. 
In, for instance, the special ceramic quality of 
pure and lustrous ground-colour there is nothing 
in the professional work to excel the turquoise 
blue behind Miss L. H. Busby’s Daisies (283) or 
the green which sets off Miss A. Gresley’s Mar- 
guerites (95), while these specimens are equally 
remarkable for the drawing of flowers treated 
decoratively without conventionality. Miss M. 
Dummere deserves scarcely less praise for her 
British Ferns (427). 

A final word of praise must be given to the 
aintings of Mr. Leonce, which, whether they 

ave for subject the beauty of flowers or the 
humours of ducklings and chickens, are equally 
admirable, and prove him to be an artist of ex- 
ceptional power whom only accident or preference 
has led to devote his talents to painting on china. 

Cosmo MonKkHovse. 








THE GLASGOW FINE-ART LOAN EXHIBITION. 


THERE is at present being exhibited in the Cor- 
poration Galleries in Glasgow such a collection of 
modern pictures—lent by gentlemen resident in 
and connected with that city—as clearly proves 
that the liberal arts are no longer regarded with 
apathy there. Two hundred and sixty-six oil 
pictures, and one hundred and eighty-eight water- 
colour drawings are displayed. No one entering 
the rooms can fail to be impressed with a sense of 
the equality of excellence which characterises the 
exhibition. Fortunately, in the hanging, no rigid 
“line” has been adhered to, and the pictures are 
in no case hung at that inconvenient height which 
entails a craning of the spectator’s neck, and a sub- 
sequent “gallery headache.” All the pictures 
may be inspected with the greatest comfort, and 
all, with a few trifling exceptions, are worthy of 
careful and repeated inspection, The general ex- 
cellence of the exhibition has, no doubt, resulted 
from the manner in which the collecting of the 
pictures was gone about. The committee 
charged with the task of borrowing pictures 
did not leave it with the owners to select, but 
they desired to be allowed to make a selection 
for themselves. The owners most handsomely 
acceded to the request, and deputations from the 
committee inspected each separate private gallery, 
and were permitted to exercise their own option. 
A most judicious choice has thus been made. So 
varied are the examples exhibited of the different 
styles of modern art that, however strongly 
biassed towards this or that any visitor may be, 
he cannot fail to find himself every here and there 
opposite choice specimens of his favourite artists, 
One of the features of the exhibition is an entire 
wall covered with pictures lent by Mr. John 
Graham, of Skelmorlie Castle. In the centre is a 
charming Gainsborough, The Two Sisters, flanked 
on one side by Turner's Wreck Buoy, and on the 
other by his Antwerp Cathedral and Harbour. On 
the same wall are an important work by Baron 
Leys, Christmas Day at Antwerp during the Spanish 
Occupation, Rosa Bonheur’s Highland Raid, Hol- 
man Hunt's Christ in the Temple, a beautiful 
example of Ed. Frere, entitled The Snail, a 
capital picture by P. J. Clays, representing 
A Storm, Gérime’s Nile Boat, John Linnell, 
sen., Landing of Ulysses, two important ex- 
amples of Ary Scheffer, and pictures by Miiller, 
Stanfield, Cooke, Etty, Cox, Creswick, Landseer, 
Fred. Goodall, and Pat. Nasmyth. Works by 
British artists at present in their prime form con- 
necting links in time with works painted by 
Maclise, F. R. Pickersgill, Horatio McCulloch, 
Phillip, Roberts, and Stanfield, when they were 
in the zenith of their power. Foreign art is well 
represented throughout the rooms, and pictures 





by artists of the Edinburgh School are numerous. 
Among the water-colours are many important 
drawings by Cox, Prout, Turner, De Wint, Alma- 
Tadema, &c., all of which are high-class speci- 
mens of the styles of the various artists. i 

Any special criticism of particular pictures is 
here purposely avoided. The primary object for 
which the exhibition has its existence is to raise 
money for the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, which, 
through circumstances operating during dull times 
in great commercial centres, has found itself in 
want of funds. Where owners generously ex- 
hibit their pictures for charitable purposes they 
are probably entitled to expect that no compa- 
risons shall be made, or remarks be published, 
calculated to lower the worth of a picture either 
in the eyes of the owner or of others. It is suffi- 
cient to say generally that the exhibition consists 
of the finest assemblage of pictures ever brought 
together in Scotland. Its educational value at the 
present time in Glasgow cannot be over-rated. 
An impetus given to picture-buying acts very much 
as does an impetus given to the market for any 
ordinary commodity, with this difference, that in 
picture-buying, the momentum is greatly intensified 
by the element of fashion. When it becomes 
fashionable to buy pictures, discrimination in the 
purchase gets overlooked. Thus on the walls of 
many Glasgow houses third-rate and very inferior 
“works of art” are often to be found crowded in 
lavish profusion. If the Loan Exhibition opens 
the eyes of some rich and injudicious Glasgow 
picture-buyers, and arouses them to the conscious- 
ness that there are such qualities as good and bad 
in art, and that they have been busily indulging 
in the acquisition of examples of the latter kind, 
immense good will have been done. 

James Murr. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tas week an unusual number of visitors have 
been attracted to Messrs. Broadwood’s, the well- 
known pianoforte-makers in Great Pulteney 
Street, to see the magnificent instrument and seat 
just completed by them for M. Alma-Tadema. 
Their general design is Byzantine in character, mas- 
sive but finely proportioned, and relieved by a 
great variety of elaborate but still “severe” orna- 
ment. The whole—for the two form part of one 
design—-may be described, so far as colour is con- 
cerned, as a “ harmony” in ivory and oak, but the 
decorations include bold mosaics in tortoiseshell, 
mother-of-pearl, ebony, rosewood, mahogany and 
white woods, besides gilding and some fine brass- 
work. The instrument, to speak technically, is a 
“ concert short iron grand,” and the curved side of 
the case is divided into three panels, bearing 
figures of larks, owls, and cuckoos, with their 
special notes represented in the old style of 
musical writing. The animals and their songs 
are incised in the wood and gilt. On either side 
of the key-board is a scroll ornamented with 
acanthus leaves finely carved out of a solid piece 
of the finest ivory. The tusk which could yield 
such large blocks must have been of very unusual 
size. The designs for these remarkable works 
were made by Mr. Fox and embody the ideas of 
M. Alma-Tadema, but the merit of the execution 
belongs solely to Messrs. Broadwood and their 
staff of artificers. 


Tue paper on Mural Decoration read by Mr. 
Armitage at the recent meeting of the Conference 
of Architects has given rise to considerable discus- 
sion. The practicability of fresco-painting being 
employed successfully under the conditions of our 
English climate is a subject on which artists 
greatly disagree. Mr. Cave Thomas, writing upon 
it in the Buzlder of last week, takes exception to 
the term “decorative” as applied to express “a 
kind of art which, from its slighter and less per- 
fect description, could be executed at a cheaper 
rate than the best.” He points out, rightly enough, 
that the sculptures of the Parthenon and the 
frescoes of the Sistine were strictly decorative 





works, though of a completeness requiring the 
utmost skill to effect; and that the tendency of 
modern decorative art “ to reduce mural painting 
to a kind of stencilling which may be supplied 
wholesale and retail by the art manufactories ” is 
a dangerous fallacy. Mr. Cave Thomas is, as is 
well known, one of the chief advocates for fresco 
in England, and in this letter he again seeks to set 
forth its advantages. “ When we talk,” he says, 
“about the humidity of the climate affecting fresco 
under fair conditions, it is mere nonsense, for the 
basis of fresco is good mortar, and we know that 
good mortar has remained perfectly sound from 
the time of the Roman occupation until now.” 


Aone the many efforts that are being made at 
the present day to promote a taste for art and to 
make it a means of culture even in the poorest 
homes, may be mentioned a series of so-called 
“Cottage Wall Pictures,” now being published 
by Messrs, Sampson Low and Co. These cottage 
pictures consist of good-sized photographs from 
some of the most admired paintings by our English 
artists. They are printed by the permanent Wood- 
bury process, varnished so that they can easily be 
kept clean, mounted on thick cardboard, and set 
in a decorative border of Renaissance design by 
way of frame. Thirty-seven photographs from 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s works have been thus pre- 
pared, as well as eleven from Turner, six from J, 
D. Harding, and either one or more examples 
from Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Morland, 
Constable, Wilkie, Lawrence, Martin, Mulready, 
Collins, Stanfield, Leslie, Maclise, Newton, Etty, 
and other of our artists. The cost of these pic- 
tures (eighteenpence each), is perhaps too great 
for them to find their way, except as gifts, into 
the homes of the very poor; but they will be 
appreciated, we imagine, by many who, while 
liking to have pleasant pictures on their walls, yet 
cannot afford the expense of frames. 


THE works of the celebrated French marine 
painter Gudin are being exhibited for a short time 
at the Cercle of the Place Venddme. Many of 
these have never been seen at the Salon. 


Tue Exhibition Diploma, designed by Baudry, 
the painter of the French Opera House, is now on 
view in the vestibule of the Exhibition. It is in- 
tended to be given to all exhibitors who obtain 
prizes, 


Mr. W. F. YEAMeEs, painter, was elected R.A., 
and Messrs, Frank Holl and E. Crofts, painters, 
A.R.A’s,, at a general assembly of the Royal 
Academy on the 19th inst. 


Tue prtv de Rome for architecture has been 
awarded to M. Redon, pupil of M. L. André, and 
to M. Lecomte, pupil of M. Vandremer. Second 
prizes have been given to M, Rutz and M. 
Jourdain. 


Tue Exhibition of the Envois de Rome is now 
open in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The works of 
the pupils are not exhibited as usual in the grand 
court of the building, but in the corridor, the new 
director of the school, M. Paul Dubois, having re- 
presented to the Minister of Instruction that there 
was danger of the works being injured by exposure 
in their former position. 


A serres of articles by the eminent French 
architect M. Viollet-le-Duc, on “The Buildings of 
the Universal Exhibition,” is now appearing in 
L’Art. They began with “Un apercu général” 
in the number for May 5, illustrated by a large 
etching of the Palais du Trocadéro, followed in 
the next number by a view of the avenue of the 
foreign sections. The articles are, perhaps, a little 
technical, being more especially addressed to 
architects, but the general reader will find them 
perfectly intelligible, and they certainly present to 
those who are not able to visit the Exhibition a 
clearer idea of that vast construction than can be 
gained from the ordinary descriptions and illustra- 
tions with which most journals are at present 
flooded, 
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Besrpes the articles on the Universal Exhibi- 
tion, L’Art, in its last numbers, gives also an admi- 
rable view of the Salon by reproducing some of the 
artists’ own sketches for their pictures. Many of 
these are of large size, and very skilfully and care- 
fully executed, the spirit of the work being in most 
cases well preserved. ‘Ihe criticism is written 
by M. Eugéne Véron, the editor of L’Art, who, 
against the practice of English critics, sets land- 
scape first in his review, as in truth he may well 
do, for in French art, as in English, landscape 
painters at the present day seem to. be in the 
ascendant. The “sentiment of nature” is strongly 
felt by modern artists, though, instead of trying 
to idealise her beauty, as many of their prede- 
cessors did, they content themselves for the most 
part with simply reproducing her effects. This is 
seen in most of the landscapes, both of the Salon 
and of our English exhibitions, which generally 
attempt no more than to conyey a faithful picture 
of the scene depicted. In some few, however, 
there is added to this faithfulness of portraiture 
the charm of poetic interpretation, and it is prob- 
ably this charm, more apparent in the Salon, per- 
haps, than in the Royal Academy, which causes 
M. Véron to place landscape first in his critique. 


Tue jury of this year’s Salon have awarded the 
chief prizes as follows:—The prix du Salon to 
M. Hector Lemaire, for his Samson trahi par 
Dalila; and the médailles dhonneur to M. Bar- 
rias, for Les premieres Funérailles, and M. Dela- 
planche, for Za Vierge au Lys. It is noteworthy 
that the three chief prize-winners are sculptors. 








MUSIC. 


DEGREES IN MUSIC AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. 

THE announcement that the Senate of London 
University has at length decided to grant degrees 
in music is one that will doubtless be received 
with universal satisfaction. A copy of the re- 
cently published regulations with regard to these 
degrees lies before me; and it is a document of 
such importance and interest that no apology will 
be needful for making a few remarks upon it. 

Two degrees, those of Bachelor and Doctor of 
Music, will be conferred by the university, to 
obtain either of which two examinations must be 
passed. As it has been rightly felt that something 
more than merely musical knowledge should be 
required from those who would take a university 
degree, the passing of the Matriculation Exami- 
nation at London, or the taking of a degree in 
arts either in the University of Sydney or in that 
of Melbourne, is made a necessary preliminary to 
admission for any musical degree. The importance of 
this regulation, as tending to raise the educational 
standard of members of the musical profession, can 
hardly be overestimated, and it will surely meet 
with general approval. 

The two examinations for the B. Mus, degree 
are to be taken at intervals of not less than a year 
apart. Of these the first is mostly scientific, the 
second more practical. The former has for its 
chief subjects the laws of Vibrations, Harmonics, 
Compound Sounds, the theory of Musical Inter- 
vals, Scales, Temperament, Consonance and Dis- 
sonance, the principles of the Construction of 
Chords, and the History of Music, so far as it 
relates to the growth of Musical Forms and Rules, 
Before presenting himself for the second examina- 
tion, the candidate must send in an exercise for 
five voice-parts, with accompaniments for a quin- 
tett string band. If this be approved he will be 
examined in Harmony, Counterpoint in not more 
than five parts, Canon, Fugue, Form, Instrumen- 
tation, and arranging for the piano from a full 
score. 

For the degree of Doctor of Music the candidate 
must have previously taken the Bachelor’s degree; 
and the two examinations for the higher honour 
may then be taken either in the same or in differ- 
ent years, as may be preferred. The first of the two 





examinations is, like that for the B. Mus., almost 
entirely scientific and bistorical ; it is similar in its 
scope, but much more comprehensive, covering, it 
is scarcely too much to say, the whole range of 
musical science. The exercise required to be sent 
in before the second examination is passed must 
be for eight-voice parts, with solos, and with ac- 
companiments for a full orchestra. The subjects 
for examination are Advanced Harmony, Eight- 
part Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue, Musical 
Form, Vocal Writing, Instrumentation for full 
orchestra, Musical History, and a detailed acquaint- 
ance with the chief classical masterpieces. 

Such is a brief outline of the proposed scheme 
for the degrees—a scheme in many respects ad- 
mirable if judiciously carried out; but which yet 
appears open to some objection. I should be the 
last to undervalue a scientific knowledge of music ; 
but the great test of musicianship is after all prac- 
tical, and in this scheme as it stands there seems 
to be an altogether undue amount of importance 
given to the merely philosophical part of the art. 
A mathematician who barely knew his musical 
notes, and who had no idea whatever of com- 
posing, would probably pass the first B. Mus. 
examination with ease; while it is almost a cer- 
tainty that Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven would 
have utterly failed to satisfy the examiners. It 
would be invidious to mention names of living 
men; but it is a fair question to ask how many 
of the most distinguished musicians of the pre- 
sent generation, either on the Continent or in this 
country, could show a competent knowledge 
of all the subjects mentioned in the regula- 
tions. I admit at once the importance of 
including the scientific portions of the subject in 
the examination; but I doubt the wisdom of so 
exclusive an attention to the merely theoretical, 
leaving the practical, in the first examinations 
both for Bachelor and Doctor, almost entirely out 
of sight. After all, music is eminently a practical 
matter; and the most intimate knowledge of Com- 
pound Vibrations, Partial Tones, Over-tones, Har- 
monics, &c., &c., will not make a man one whit a 
better composer, performer, or teacher. But be- 
sides this, these requirements seem to be putting 
a real hindrance in the way of the taking a degree 
by precisely the class of musicians who would not 
only derive the most benefit from it, but do the 
most credit to the university. I allude to the 
many promising and talented students at our 
musical institutions, such as the Royal Academy 
and the National Training School of Music. I 
speak from personal knowledge of both these 
institutions when I say that there are students 
in each who could easily qualify themselves for 
the more practical examination — the second 
B. Mus.—but who could not, without the expen- 
diture of a much larger portion of their time 
than would be at all advisable, master the 
scientific branches of the subject to the extent 
required. I cannot but think it worthy of the 
most serious consideration on the part of the 
Senate, whether it would not be well to modify 
the examination for Bachelor of Music by giving it 
a far more practical character; and, while not 
altogether giving up the scientific part of their 
programme, making this at least of secondary im- 
portance, and reserving it chiefly for the higher 
degree. 

There is one more suggestion that is worth 
making with regard to the preliminary Matricula- 
tion Examination. That everyone taking a degree 
should be an educated man is a point as to which 
there can be no dispute whatever ; but the present 
matriculation examination at London includes 
among other things three foreign languages. It 
should not be forgotten that many of the most 
talented musicians are men who have not been so 
far favoured by circumstances as to have had the 
benefit of a public school or college education ; 
and that the time involved in the acquirement of 
three languages is more than it would be possible 
for them to spare while engaged in training for 
the musical profession, and still less when they 





have entered upon its arduous duties, and are pro- 
bably engaged several hours every day in teaching, 
Would it not be advisable, at least for the first 
few years, while still retaining so much of the 
examination as to make it a fair test of a good 
general education, to modify it in the case of 
musical candidates by reducing for them the 
number of languages required ? It would be well 
to insist upon French and German, for both will 
be found extremely useful to the musician; but it 
is worth considering whether Latin and Greek, 
which will be of very little practical service, 
might not be dispensed with. 

Against the subjects of examination for the 
Doctor's degree there is not a word to be said. 
To obtain the highest musical honour conferred 
by the university the candidate ought to submit 
himself to the severest tests that can be applied. 
Here the scientific examination spoken of above 
is in its proper place. There is only one point in 
the capietien to which exception can be taken, 
It is that by which a successful candidate shall 
be required to conduct at his own expense a public 
performance of his exercise in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the examiners. As the exercise is to be 
written for eight-part chorus and full orchestra, 
the lowest possible estimate of the expense would 
be from eighty to a hundred pounds, while, unless 
circumstances were exceptionally favourable, it 
would probably be considerably more. How 
many professional men are in a position to afford 
such a sum, or, even if they have the money to 
spare, would be justified in spending it in such a 
way? In the large majority of cases the effect 
of this regulation will be to put an absolutely 
peng tariff upon the degree, A Doctor of 

ws, of Science, or of Medicine, is not saddled 
with such an expense; why should.a Doctor of 
Music be made an exception, especially as 
musicians,in general are by no means among the 
most wealthy members of the community ? 

I earnestly hope that it will not be supposed 
that in the above remarks I am actuated by any 
unfriendly spirit. On the contrary, being myself 
a graduate of London University, I naturally feel 
a warm interest in my Alma Mater ; and it is just 
because I should rejoice to see the members of 
my own profession taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered them to graduate that I have 
ventured to indicate what seem to be the weak 
points of the scheme. What is chiefly wanted is 
a proof of practical ability, such as in the case of 
the Bachelor's degree is furnished by the second 
examination ; and ic in proportion as the tests 
are made practical, they will, I am convinced, 
meet with the approbation of the musical profes- 
sion, EBENEZER PRovt. 





Ir is not surprising that the managers of our 
Italian Opera houses should endeavour to secure 
the services of an acceptable dramatic soprano, 
even at the cost of many failures in the attempt. 
After repeated disappointments, a measure of 
success has been attained at both establishments. 
The American vocalist, Mdlle. Pappenheim, who. 
appeared as Valentine in Les Huguenots at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday last, has a fine 
voice, and is evidently a painstaking, conscientious 
artist, Her acting and by-play were throughout 
commendable, and apparently the outcome of 
careful study. It cannot be said that she evinced 
much skill as a singer, but Meyerbeer’s heroine 
demands histrionic rather than vocal qualifica- 
tions, and nervousness may have exercised a 
sinister effect on her powers in the latter direction. 
The general performance of the opera called for 
serious animadversions, Herr Behrens, as Mar- 
cel, was very unsatisfactory, the chorus sang care- 
lessly, and the lack of refinement in the orchestra 
at a theatre was even more apparent than 
usual, 


On Monday Mdme. Gerster added the character 
of Violetta to the list of her successful imper- 
There are not wanting indications 


sonations, 
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that the popularity of Verdi's offensive opera is on 
the wane. The fact that prime donne deem it 
necessary to impart a false and unnatural refine- 
ment to their conception of Dumas’ frail heroine 
is sufficient evidence of the increased fastidious- 
ness of the public. While it is impossible to 
grant that such a view of the character is correct, 
Mdme. Gerster may have whatever credit is due 
to a singularly charming presentment of an objec- 
tionable part. Vocally it was little short of 
marvellous, and histrionically it was in the highest 
degree praiseworthy, if, indeed, praise may be fitly 
awarded in such a case. 


Dr. Hans von Biitow has made but a brief 
sojourn in London. On Tuesday he played at the 
Musical Union matinée, and on the next day took 
his departure for Germany. His performances at 
St. James’s Hall have been marked by the cha- 
acteristics with which musicians were already 
familiar. Side by side with much that was in 
the highest degree commendable, he betrayed 
defects painful to the cultured listener. For 
example, in Beethoven’s Sonata in O minor, 
Op. 111, the first movement was given with 
singular eccentricities of tempo and exaggeration 
of style, but the rendering of the Arietta was a 
marvel of excellence. Seldom, if ever, have we 
heard this wonderful movement interpreted with 
such poetical feeling and purity of technique. 
Again, Mendelssohn’s capriccio in F sharp minor, 
Op. 5, suffered greatly by reason of the furious pace 
at which it was taken, and the faulty mechanism of 
the player; but, on the other hand, the same 
composer's fugue in E minor, Op. 35, received a 
masterly exposition. Dr. von Biilow’s selections 
from Chopin were, in nearly every instance, 
happy ; and not the least interesting feature of the 
second recital was the performance of four Gigues, 
respectively by J. S. Bach, Rameau, Mozart, and 
Handel. 


A PIANOFORTE concerto in G minor by M. Saint- 
Saéns, played by the composer at the New Phil- 
harmonic concert of Saturday, merits passing 
attention. The French composer has departed 
from the customary form of a concerto, the three 
movements of his work being an Andante, a 
Scherzo, and a Presto finale in the tempo and 
rhythm of a Tarantella. If we cannot trace the 
workings of inspiration in the music of M. Saint- 
Saéns, he manifests in place thereof much inven- 
tiveness, artistic perception, and the evidence of 
cultured thought. These qualities are, perhaps, 
more apparent in the present concerto than in any 
of his works with which we have made acquaint- 
ance. The Scherzo especially is a remarkably 
piquant and effective movement, and the sym- 
metry of the construction not less than the scoring 
displays the hand of the musician. 


At the Musical Union, on Tuesday, a sonata 
in C minor, Op. 32, for violoncello and pianoforte, 
by M. Saint-Saéns, was introduced for the first 
time. It is a well-written work, fairly elaborate, 
and containing many effective passages for both 
instruments. The other concerted pieces were 
Haydn's quartett in F, No. 82 (the last which 
the veteran composer lived to complete), and 
Beethoven's trio in B flat, Op. 97. Signor Papini 
led, and Dr. Hans von Biilow was the pianist, 
the ensemble being remarkably fine. The solos 
selected by the German player were Mendels- 
sohn’s capriccio in F sharp minor, Schubert’s 
—— in G, Op. 90, and Rubinstein’s galop 
in B, Op. 14, all of which he had previously per- 
formed at his Recitals. 


Ar Mr. Charles Hallé’s seventh Recital at St. 
James's Hall, yesterday week, the programme in- 
cluded Schumann's “ Miarchenerzahlungen,” Op. 
132, for piano, clarinet, and viola; Brahms’s four 
Balladen, Op. 10, for piano solo; Gade’s sonata in 
D minor, Op. 21, for piano and violin ; and Rubin- 
stein’s quintett for piano and strings, repeated by 
desire. 


Messrs. NoveLLo, Ewer anv Co. have just 
issued a new edition of Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder 





ohne Worte,” which is a marvel both of beauty 
and cheapness. Its price is only half-a-crown, and 
it possesses the advantage, as compared with other 
editions, of containing the seventh and eighth 
books, of the copyright of which the publishers 
are the proprietors for England. The type, though 
small, is remarkably clear and beautiful. The 
same publishers have also sent us their octavo 
edition of Mozart’s sonatas, which in appearance 
is a companion volume to that just noticed, and 
which has been edited and fingered by Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann. Such cheap reprints as these are a 
substantial benefit to the musical public. 


Waener’s Siegfried was produced at Munich 
on the 10th inst. with brilliant success. 
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